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PERRY -MANSFIELD 


SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


Intensive 2 months’ course in acting, directing, 
staging. Emphasis on improvisation and body 
movement. Dance under direction of DORIS 
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High, cool, mountain country, ideal for 
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tennis, trips to Utah and New Mexico. 


Booklet announcing 1938 staff 
upon request 
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SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


June 27 to August 6 

This summer the Pasadena Playhouse will offer 
six weeks’ intensive training in the dramatic 
arts... with special courses in acting, directing, 
production, playwriting. Enrollment is limited to 
teachers, directors, staff representatives of Little 
Theatre groups and college graduates keenly 
interested in dramatic work. This year’s work in 
the $600,000 theatrical plant of ‘America’s most 
prolific play producing organization’’ revolves 
about a Play Series to be presented by students 
.. with opportunity to develop your specialized 
interests in stage and radio technique, as well 
as through unique adventures in improvisation 
mmer Session training and Playhouse contacts 
esh viewpoints on professional problems 
w inspiration for work of the year ahead 
Annual Midsummer Drama Festival runs 







oncurrently with Summer Session. Write Gen- 
eral Manager for details. 


GILMOR BROWN 
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BL lola be Halla Cal 








> Summer Theatre School ::: 


Hew orks Vacationland! 
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IN DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOR TEACHERS, DIRECTORS, STUDENTS, AT 


BRIARCLIFF LODGE 


Briarcliff Manor, New York 
(Only 1 Hour from New York City) 
JULY 7 to AUGUST 19 


Thorough Dramatic Training in Act- 
ing, Directing, Producing and Teach- 
ing. Instruction in Speech, Arts and all 
Sports. Ideal Vacation advantages. 

Register Now. Catalogue **A** 


THEATRE SCHOOL 
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NorRMAN Brace, Director 
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New London, N. H., Asheville, 
N. C., Boston. For information 
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Josephine E. Holmes, Dean 
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SPEECH .... Laura Elliot, Fann 


Michael Gordon 
Guest Directors: 


16 West 46th Street 
Catalogue on Req 





THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL 
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ehman Engel 
MOVEMENT .. Martha Graham, Louis Horst, Blanche Talmud, 
. Welland Lathrop 
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Norris Houghton, John Houseman, Felix Jacoves, 
Irene Lewisohn, Wesley McKee, John O’Shaughnessy 
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BRyant 9-9766 
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OF THE THEA 
A complete course to train students to fit the re- 
quirements of the modern theatre in all its phases. 


“SUMMER TERM BEGINS JUNE 15th” 
Applications for Enrollment now being 
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CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO | 


Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon, England 
under the direction of 


MICHAEL CHEKHOV 


Formerly Director of the Second Moscow Art Theetre 


Professional theatre training offered under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. Chekhov. Qualifying students 
will be accepted at end of three year course in 
permanent company to tour Europe and America. 


For further informetion, epply to 


Chekhov Theatre Studio 


56th Street, New York 
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Phidelah Rice School 


of the Spoken Word and Theatre Workshop 


Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard Island, Mass. 


June, July and August 

FUN .. . Life in « Theatre Community—Sports: 
Horseback Riding, Swimming, Boating, etc. 
CULTURE .... Beoutiful Voice and Speech, 
Grece of Body, Intimete ecqueintence with 
Greet Litereture. 
PROFESSIONAL SUCCESS 
Your Talent end Industry plus Our Training 
and Unique Acting Opportunities insure your 
Success in the Theetre. 

Address, Mr. PHIDELAH RICE 

Box 692, Oak Bluffs, Mass. 
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JOHN STEINBECK won the award of the Drama Critics’ Circle for 


the year’s best American play with a dramatization of Of Mice and Men. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


NEW YORK THEATRES SHOW 
SIGNS OF DISSENSION— 
GUGGENHEIM AWARDS 


T 1s rumored that during the run of 
The Cradle Will Rock Mark Blitzstein 
carried in his pocket a membership card 
of the Dramatists’ Guild as librettist 
and composer, a membership card in the 
American Federation of Musicians to 
enable him to play the piano on the 
stage (as one of the performers as well 
as the entire orchestra) and a member- 
ship card in Actors’ Equity to enable 
him to speak the lines. Only a rumor, but 
with the hall-marks of truth, and in any 
case, a good indication of the present 
complicated state of affairs in the New 
York theatre as summer comes near. 
For as summer comes near nobody seems 
to know what the relationship is be- 
tween the Associated Actors and Artists 
of America and Actors’ Equity, or how 
the fight for control stands between 
Actors’ Equity and the Screen Actors’ 
Guild, or between the conservatives and 
the radicals in Actors’ Equity, or be- 
tween the Dramatists’ Guild and the 
League of New York Theatres, or be- 
tween the Dramatists’ Guild and the 
Bureau of New Plays, or between the 
ticket speculators, Actors’ Equity and 





ONE OF the busiest stage directors 
in the world is Herbert Graf of the 
Metropolitan Opera. After the New 
York season closed, Dr. Graf sailed 
to begin work on a new production 
for the Florence Musical May Festi- 
val. From there he travels to Brus- 
sels as stage director for Mozart’s 
Abduction from the Seraglio under 
the direction of Bruno Walter at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie; from there 
back to Italy to stage the open-air 
performances of Aida and Lohengrin 
in the outdoor arena of the Terme 
di Caracalla in Rome — July pres- 
entations. In August he will be back 
in America to begin work for the 
second season with the San Francisco 
Opera Company, producing Die 
Meistersinger, Coq d’Or, Elektra and 
Don Giovanni, the first three for Los 
Angeles as well as for San Francisco. 
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COLORADO is developing a festival 
spirit so active that it promises to 
make the whole year one long 
Colorado festival. Central City be- 
gan it with the play festival directed 
by Robert Edmond Jones, now in 
its fifth year and presenting Ruy 
Blas from July 16 to August 1. The 
Writers’ Conference in the Rocky 
Mountains, at the University of 
Colorado in Boulder (although ac- 
tually started in 1930) may be said 
to have grown to festival size in the 
summer of 1935 when, reorganized 
and under the direction of Edward 
Davison, poet and critic, it was at- 
tended by one hundred and thirty 
writers from thirty different states. 
The leaders of the Writers’ Confer- 
ence believe ‘that certain crafts, 
techniques and ideals [concerned in 
the art of literature] are capable of 
transmission when a really skilled 
writer interests himself sincerely in 
the attempts of the talented be- 
ginner’. With this thesis for back- 
ground, there are invited each year 
distinguished literary artists to con- 
fer with the younger writers on their 
work. This year among the guests 
will be Carl Sandburg, Paul Engle, 
Hervey Allen (provisionally), How- 
ard Mumford Jones and Douglas 
Bement, and for the theatre, Elmer 
Rice for the first week and Erik 
Barnouw later. Paul Horgan, novel- 
ist, whose new play Brock Pember- 
ton announces, is a visitor whose 
presence will be welcomed by aspiring 
dramatists. The Conference will take 
place from July 26 to August 13. 
The latest of the Colorado festi- 
vals, but the first in this calendar 
year, is the Fine Arts Conference 
which was held at Colorado College 
and Colorado Springs Fine Arts Cen- 
ter on April 29-30, for the general dis- 
cussion of that always interesting and 
provocative subject, ‘the place of 
the arts in American life’. The 
meeting is expected to be the first of 
an annual series of Fine Arts festivals. 
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the League of New York Theatres. All 
that seems really certain is that there 
cannot be so much evidence of fighting 
spirit in any single industry without 
equal suggestion of vigor and vitality 
there. 

And although no theatre producer, 
owner or Wall Street angel has yet come 
forward to accept the opportunities of- 
fered by the new Building Code to make 
theatre ownership a business enterprise 
instead of a gambling venture, there are 
whispers that plans are being drawn in 
some directions and talked of in others. 
And in the meantime several of the best 
houses have given immediate contracts 
for air conditioning. Fresh air in half a 
dozen theatres may do a great deal to 
calm the troubled spirits within before 
new plays come with the fall as claimants 
to new honors. 


— Société Universelle du Théatre, 
of which Jules Romains is president, 
will hold its eleventh Congress in Lon- 
don from the second to the ninth of 
July 1938, under the auspices of a com- 
mittee formed by the British Drama 
League. The committee includes Vis- 
count Esher, president; James Agate, 
representing the Critics’ Circle; Kenneth 
Barnes, representing the Royal Academy 
of Dramatic Art; Ashley Dukes, repre- 
senting the League of British Drama- 
tists; Sir Archibald Flower, representing 
the directors of the Stratford Memorial 
Theatre; James Laver, representing the 
Victoria and Albert Museum; Walter 
Payne, representing the Society of West 
End Theatre Managers; Godfrey Tearle, 
representing the British Actors’ Equity 
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Association; Sir Barry Jackson; Alec L. 
Rea; George Bernard Shaw, and Geoffrey 
Whitworth. 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO, al- 
ways unusual during his lifetime, 
left at his death equally unusual 
manuscripts — a novel written on 
the plan of a great symphony, a son- 


< bree are three names on the list of net sequence in English and a 


the year’s Guggenheim Fellowship 
awards which are of especial interest in 
the theatre. Carlos Chavez, musician, 
composer and conductor, is known among 
us chiefly for his musical interest. In 
Mexico he stands, too, as one of the 
theatre’s foremost upholders and as the 
composer of the music for several im- 
portant ballets. Samuel Selden, associate 
director of the Carolina Playmakers at 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, is regarded 
with appreciation in the world of the 
Tributary Theatre for his books, 4 
Player’s Handbook and (in collaboration) 
Stage Scenery and Lighting and Modern 
Theaire Practice. Mr. Selden’s latest con- 
tribution to dramatic art was the direc- 
tion and staging of Paul Green’s The 
Lost Colony, the Roanoke Island anni- 
versary celebration, which had its first 
production last year and is to be re- 
peated this summer. Arthur Arent is the 
managing editor of The Living News- 
paper of the New York Federal Theatre, 
and is the author or co-author of all of 
their texts, including ‘One Third of a 
Nation’. 


5 is Our Town by Thornton Wilder 
goes the award of the Pulitzer Prize 
Committee for the best American play of 
the year, an award that meets with gen- 
eral favor. It is worth noting that for the 
third time the Pulitzer Committee differs 
with the Drama Critics’ Circle, which 
this year voted for Of Mice and Men. 


tragedy based on the life of Saint 
Catherine of Siena. The play, which 
is entitled La Vergine e /a Citta and 
bears evidence of much reworking, is 
reported to be scheduled for produc- 
tion in Rome this fall, although 
authorities try to remain secretive. 


a 
PROGNOSTICATION is a dan- 
gerous pastime, but we feel safe in 
predicting happy days when Walt 
Disney’s version of Ferdinand the 
Bull is released in the late summer. 
The animators promise to follow 
closely Robert Lawson’s illustra- 
tions which have done much to 
plant this children’s book by Munro 
Leaf firmly in adult hearts. 


* 
IN THE early fall, America will see 
Mr. J. B. Priestley’s most successful 
attack on time, J Have Been Here 
Before, with Wilfrid Lawson who 
played the lead in London repeating 
the same part here. By then, Mr. 
Lawson will have finished acting 
Doolittle in the English film of 
Pygmalion, with Leslie Howard and 
Wendy Hiller as Higgins and Eliza. 

* 


THE PEOPLE’S THEATRE of 
Paris, which produced Gorki’s Mother 
with success during the spring sea- 
son, closed temporarily on May 
first. Friends of the organization 
announce new plans for autumn, 
but many Parisians believe it has 
succumbed to financial difficulties 
and dissension among its managers. 
e 


THE LOVELY gardens of Blickling 
Hall, Norfolk, England, birthplace 
of Ann Boleyn, will be revisited by 
that unfortunate lady when Nugent 
Monck’s The Mask of Ann Boleyn is 
performed there on August 8-10. 
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What a 
Life 


The Sum of the Season 


Broadway in Review 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


pom BARTON has gone to Congress on a platform of law repeal; 
one bad or worn-out law disposed of each week represents his 
ambition, and a worthy aim it is, one to be encouraged. Repealing 
useless laws concerning the theatre alone, laws which usually relate to 
taxation or prohibitions of one sort or another, could easily keep Mr. 
Barton busy for a year or more. Yet we present for his attention, by 
way of contrast, a new law that should be added to the statute books 


immediately, if all the members of New York’s Drama Critics’ Circle 


are not to have the jitters every spring during the weeks between the 
time when they receive the first notice of the prize award meeting (for 
the best American play of the year) and the day for the voting. The 
law should forbid the production — in those weeks — of any play 
good enough to make a critic change his mind after it has once been 
made up. Such a law would not be one whit more ridiculous than many 
laws that now govern the life and economics of a theatre founded on 
Puritan prejudices. And without it, one of these days, when the spring 
sun begins to shine down through the smoky caverns of the city 
streets and everybody feels an overwhelming need of laughter, some- 
body is going to present a comedy, about nothing much perhaps, but 
joyous enough to upset all the rules of the serious prize game. For- 
tunately for critical dignity this did not occur this year, yet the bright 
little piece which Clifford Goldsmith calls What a Life was good 
enough and gay enough to point the springtime danger to a theatre 
that is suffering from a hundred laws too many — and one too few. 
This seems to be Mr. Goldsmith’s first play. If he continues to 
have George Abbott as producer, to tell his stories with as much 
human sympathy as in What a Life, and to have as good a cast as Mr. 
Abbott has provided for that play, he may himself upset us all one 
of these days. Let us hope he will. For What a Life has many of the 
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Lucas and Pritchard 


THE CIRCLE again rotates its sparkling irony as Lady Kitty Champion- 
Cheney, who once had to choose between a husband and a lover, assists her 
daughter-in-law through a similar predicament with a solacing bit of lipstick. 
Grace George and Tallulah Bankhead, as the unconventional wives, bring 
back to the Maugham drawing-room comedy much of its old brilliance. 





WHAT A LIFE, Clifford Goldsmith’s romp of high-school youngsters 
among their adolescent crises, makes Ezra Stone the best intentioned and 
most troublesome of the lot, with Betty Field as his understanding friend. 

















BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


elements American comedy needs and too often lacks. It is not blatant. 
It is altogether kindly, but at the same time it hits straight. It keeps 
to one tone. The humorous lines and incidents roll steadily in through 
the whole length of the play like little waves one upon another, and 
almost always they arise directly out of characters and situations. 

What a Life is not important to a world at war. It concerns only 
the struggles of a high-school boy, with limited mentality and more 
limited inventiveness, to escape from the pits he digs for himself in the 
schoolroom and from an unfortunate family tradition — his father is 
a Princeton Phi Beta Kappa and is providing what the boy calls his 
‘sinking fund’ so that he too may go to Princeton. If Henry Aldrich 
had been either a better scholar or a more plausible prevaricator, if he 
had taken a little more pride in mischief or had recognized a little 
more the value of his single talent (that of drawing effective carica- 
tures of his teachers and the principal of Central High School), he 
would have had fewer problems and Mr. Goldsmith less of a play. But 
fortunately for comedy, Henry was as he was, and Ezra Stone, who 
acts him, gives you every nuance of his muddled and friendly nature. 
His is a first-class performance of a fully observed, skilfully drawn, 
amusing character. And there are other portraits and performances 
almost as good. Vaughan Glaser must have a mind that holds its 
memories well, for his Mr. Bradley, the over-burdened, earnest, well- 
meaning, unimaginative principal of Central High (in whose dis- 
traught office the whole action of the play takes place) seems full of 
remembered involvements and emotions. He is both a real person 
overwhelmed by the size of his problem, and the composite portrait 
of every high-school principal of the willing but unprogressive type. 
Betty Field as Barbara Pearson, the pretty president of the Junior 
Class, whose affections go out so sincerely to the boy in constant hot 
water, is delightful during every moment of her presence on the stage. 
Joyce Arling, Edith Van Cleve, William Mendrek and other members 
of the bewildered school staff do their bits toward increasing the 
pleasures of the evening. 

What a Life is a play for any audience not too old and grouchy to 
remember what the days in a great public high school were like, nor so 
unfortunate as to have missed the experience, as well as for all of 
those persons who enjoy chuckling steadily through a play. It should 
live a long life on Broadway, but if Mr. Goldsmith wants to make his 
fortune out of it — as no doubt he does — he and his most excellent 
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producer-director, Mr. George Abbott, should begin work at once on a 
prompt-book for the amateur director. Give it half a chance and 
within the next ten years What a Life is sure to play in college, school 
and community theatres all over America. 


Which brings us back to the matter of the year’s award by the 
Drama Critics’ Circle. When John Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men 
appeared, there was an almost unheard-of unanimity of critical 
opinion about both the play and the performance. If the prize had 
been awarded the next day or the next month, there would, unlike 
other years when the argument has sometimes been lively, probably 
have been no discussion whatever. Steinbeck was telling the story of 
two itinerant ranchers whose loneliness had created an inseparable 
bond of friendship between them. George was a capable worker, as 
strong as most men but not as powerful as Lennie, the strength of 
whose great body and weak mind seemed all to have seeped down into 
his fingers that had a way of crushing soft things that they touched. 
When the first curtain rose on this strange pair headed for a new job 
on the ranch down the river, death was already in the air, hovering 
over them. When death came to Lennie after a few days on the ranch, 
the story was done. Steinbeck’s masterly control over this difficult 
material, the inevitable dramatic curve of the story, the picture of 
ranch life, the clear human outlines, the vivid speech, gripped equally 
almost all of the varied, supposedly hardened, minds of the New York 
critics. Moreover, it seemed to have exerted the same unified compul- 
sion upon the producer, the designer and all of the actors involved in 
the performance, so that it came through on the stage as that rare 
thing, a fine and finely integrated work of theatre art. The fact that 
Steinbeck, a favorite in the literary world, was new to the stage that 
needed new minds so badly, that his material was fresh and distinctly 
— if unhappily — American, gave perhaps a slight added impulse to 
the general enthusiasm. 

But fortunately for a year’s life in the theatre, the decision was not 
to be as easy as that. The season 1937-38 turned out to be a play- 
wrights’ field day; this in spite of the fact that the gleanings from well- 
known playwrights were small indeed. Rachel Crothers had made her 
early contribution in a comedy called Susan and God with Gertrude 
Lawrence as its bright particular star. From Paul Green, whose 
Fohnny Fohnson shone so clearly in 1937, there was nothing. From 
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George Kaufman, only participation in the second-rate musical, I'd 
Rather Be Right, which has won its popular success entirely on George 
Cohan’s performance as President Roosevelt. From Maxwell Ander- 
son, whose Winterset and High Tor were prize-winners in 1936 and ’37, 
there was The Star-Wagon, up to his best standard only in spots, and 
not to be raised to the level of the earlier plays even by a cast which 
included Lillian Gish, Burgess Meredith, Russell Collins, Mildred 
Natwick. From Elmer Rice, nothing. From Sidney Howard, only the 
half-finished argument, The Ghost of Yankee Doodle. From S. N. 
Behrman another flimsy argument, Wine of Choice, and Jean Girau- 
doux’ Amphitryon 38 (the Lunts’ early-season offering) translated 
even to the demanding satisfaction of M. Giraudoux himself. From 
Robert Sherwood (the last five completing the list of the new play- 
wrights’ producing group announced for next season), nothing what- 
ever. It was other names, names almost as new to the theatre as John 
Steinbeck’s, that gave the season its character. 

The most favorable comment at the close of the 1936 season was 
that half a dozen of our finest actresses were playing in good or fairly 
good plays at the same time; and for 1937 the honors again went to 
the actors, more especially the actors of small parts. This year both 
the pleasure and the hope were in the scripts themselves, and even 
translators, adapters and dramatizers, contrary to custom, seemed to 
put a special creative edge to their writing. 

Not long before Of Mice and Men came Clifford Odets’ Golden Boy, 
the drama of Joe Bonaparte’s conflict between the musician and the 
prize-fighter within him, the struggle between talent and pride of 
power. Golden Boy is, in spite of a false ending, by all odds the best 
play Clifford Odets has written, and the Group Theatre responded to 
the vigor and veracity of the play with their clearest acting and 
direction, Luther Adler leading the way with his performance as Joe 
Bonaparte, the golden boy of the story. 

After the turn of the year came the only new foreign play of real 
quality, Paul Vincent Carroll’s Shadow and Substance, although ex- 
ception will be taken to this statement by people who thought that 
Mr. Priestley’s time-philosophy drama, Time and the Conways, was 
entitled to more credit than it received at the hands of American 
critics and audiences. Carroll’s play is a drama of Irish parish life 
which gave full stature to Sir Cedric Hardwicke and brought Julie 
Haydon into the spotlight with the radiant portrait of a little Irish 
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maid who loved her visions of St. Brigid. The Critics’ Circle made little 
to-do about awarding mention, unanimously, to Shadow and Sub- 
stance as the best new foreign play of the year. 

On Borrowed Time slipped in without much heralding, but at- 
tracted immediate favor on its arrival. It is a fantasy adapted by Paul 
Osborn from Lawrence Watkin’s novel, so remarkably acted by Dud- 
ley Digges and the boy, Peter Holden, that nobody seems able to 
decide where the play’s delight ends and the acting begins, or whether 
they can be separated at all. The very next night, Thornton Wilder’s 
gentle picture of New England, Our Town, came into the city, and 
Of Mice and Men had a real rival. The bit of the American scene 
called Grovers Corners, New Hampshire, which Mr. Wilder chose to 
portray, was not as new to the theatre as the California ranches, but 
he looked at it from a new angle and succeeded in making his audi- 
ences view it from that angle, making it seem more fresh, in some 
respects, for being well-known. He used a story so simple that it 
could stand with no other support than that which the actors gave it: 
no scenery except that which Frank Craven created by his description 
of the town, few properties beyond what were needed for the action, 
only the most fundamental and universal of emotions and experiences, 
but all keenly observed and faithfully recorded — with a poet’s, not a 
statistician’s, method of recording. 

Our Town is nothing more than the portrayal of a day’s life, of 
youth, love, marriage and death in a small New Hampshire town, but 
it is all of that, or as much of it as either the stage or a man’s mind and 
heart can stand in one evening. What Martha Scott does for the play 
with her young and winsome charm is fairly easy to measure, but 
Frank Craven’s contribution as a narrator becomes greater every 
time you look back upon the play, and Our Town is one of the plays 
that you are bound to look back upon week by week after you have 
seen it. It is published now (Coward, McCann), and nothing is more 
surprising about Mr. Wilder’s surprising theatre adventure than how 
much of the picture and the characters and the action exists on the 
printed page, how much of the word is a dramatist’s word, although it 
takes so smoothly the form of narrative. All of which means that Our 
Town is a creative work of unusual theatrical quality. But that should 
not be surprising, for the theatre has long been Mr. Wilder’s world, 
even though this is the first time he has appeared in it as a playwright 
in his own right. He is distinctly a theatermensch. There is no writer 
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SCHOOLHOUSE ON THE LOT 


Robert H. Harris, as the super-energetic movie mogul, directs from a bar- 
ber’s chair the publicity campaign for his sensational discovery, a nine-year- 
old child star eager to grin her way into the great public heart. Over-anxious 
to show up Hollywood’s most regrettable traits, the play is saved from slip- 
ping into a noisy denunciation of the film industry by the calm performance 
of Onslow Stevens, who turns the role of a New York banker into an em- 
bodiment of sense as he quietly spanks the impudence out of Dolly Shepard. 
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YOU NEVER KNOW, a musical momentarily preferring other audiences 
to Broadway, allows Clifton Webb and Lupe Velez to tote champagne be- 
tween songs by Katscher and Cole Porter, with Libby Holman ready to help. 
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today whom the theatre welcomes more eagerly. When the Drama 
Critics’ Circle finally awarded their prize to Of Mice and Men, they 
remembered George Kaufman’s perfect direction and how the inspired 
acting of Wallace Ford as George and of Broderick Crawford as Lennie 
had been matched even in the smallest parts. But Our Town ran a 
good second, and everybody who voted for Steinbeck’s play would 
probably have been glad had there been two prizes to award. 

The name of Robert Ardrey should not be neglected in looking over 
the list of new playwrights, although neither of the plays produced 
this year, Casey Jones or How to Get Tough About It, achieved success. 
Ardrey is the obvious possessor of a dramatist’s talent, as well as 
sincerity and integrity, and he may very well do something big one 
day, if he learns to care as much for his plots as he does for his people. 
What his plays lacked this year was that certain illumination which 
is an artist’s contribution to the story of his play. 

Whiteoaks by Mazo de la Roche, Father Malachy’s Miracle by 
Brian Doherty adapted from the novel by Bruce Marshall, and 4// the 
Living by Hardie Albright from a book by Victor R. Small are, with 
On Borrowed Time, the best of the dramatizations. Thornton Wilder’s 
version of 4 Doll’s House made for Ruth Gordon, and Stark Young’s 
new translation of The Sea Guill made for the Lunts, are both additions 
to the theatre’s written word, bringing important plays closer to us. 

‘One Third of a Nation’, a living newspaper on housing, and Pro- 
logue to Glory, a panorama play of the young Lincoln by E. P. Conkle, 
are the Federal Theatre’s chief contributions to the season. 

What has been called the most important play of our generation, 
T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral, produced by the cast that has 
carried it high for almost two years in England, was neglected by 
audiences here for no better reason than that some people had seen it 
several years ago when it was produced as the first important effort of 
the Federal Theatre in New York. 

It would be disheartening to have to say again, as has been said 
each recent year, that musicals have fallen to a new low ebb. Of the 
standard variety, there have been only a few that have outlasted their 
beginnings. I’d Rather Be Right by George Kaufman and Moss Hart 
falls far below the earlier political satire Of Thee I Sing by Mr. Kauf- 
man with another associate, and even the second offering of the kind, 
Let ’Em Eat Cake. It would, in fact, be about the low-water mark in 
musical-political satire if it were not for George M. Cohan, whose 
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dance, in his own best tradition, is almost enough to uphold any show 
single-footed. There is rather more to be said for Hooray for What! 
by Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, because the underlying idea 
of the mad inventor who creates evil gases that turn to good in action 
is amusing and there are half a dozen scenes that give Ed Wynn full 
scope for his comic foolery. Where scope is not given him he takes it 
anyhow, to be sure; which is our good fortune, for there are not many 
comics left and we need all the folly they can give us. 

Strangely enough, this year, which has been so barren both of good 
revues and of left-wing plays worth attention, is marked by two left- 
wing musicals, both of which seem bound to be forerunners of many 
others of their kind. The first was Mark Blitzstein’s The Cradle Will 
Rock, a social satire performed something in the manner of the old 
minstrel show without the blackface, with the performers in ordinary 
costumes and seated in rows instead of the familiar half-circle, and 
with a piano (the composer playing it) instead of the old-time banjos. 
And then there was Pins and Needles, the first labor-union revue, the 
first regular public performance by the dramatic branch of that pros- 
perous and progressive organization, the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union. But undoubtedly not the last, for what started 
as a lark before an audience turned into one of the season’s favored 
shows, and the tiny theatre of the Labor Stage has been crowded to the 
doors with a combination of workers’ audience and ‘carriage trade’ 
which seems in itself to be a show that New York likes. 

To one new and adventurous group, the Mercury Theatre, directed 
by Orson Welles and John Houseman, has gone the lion’s share of the 
year’s publicity for their stripped-stage, modern-dress Fulius Caesar 
and a bright, clipped version of Thomas Dekker’s The Shoemakers’ 
Holiday. With unlimited verve and enthusiasm, unhampered by tradi- 
tion and with an unusual flair for theatrical effect, the Mercury Thea- 
tre has started on a career among the classics. In the shortest possible 
time they have built for themselves a strong following among the 
critics and the audience, an audience that through a second company 
of Fulius Caesar has stretched out with incredible rapidity almost to 
the West Coast. The liveliness that has marked the Mercury’s race 
through the year may well be taken as the chief characteristic of the 
1937-38 season. Whatever else comes next year, it is to be hoped that 
the spirit of adventure will not be lost. 
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The English Scene 
ASHLEY DUKES 


HE John Gielgud production of Three Sisters is no longer news, 

for as I return to London the last weeks are announced. But it is 
good news that this addition to the season’s repertory should have 
been the most successful; and I had proof of it in joining one of a long 
series of crowded houses, full of people who clearly accepted and liked 
a modern classic for its own sake. 

There is no question of a boom in Chekhov, now that our audience 
has made up its mind about his work. As the plays endure, so they 
seem to ripen and to become increasingly impressive and moving. 
By an extraordinary paradox it is our stage that stands still while 
these works dating from 1900 develop. The lifelike conventions of 
Shaftesbury Avenue continue, and there is really very little difference 
between its own successful plays of 1938 and those of 1920 or 1910; 
but here is a dramatist of forty years ago who said the last word in 
lifelikeness because he deliberately made it the basis of an art form. 
His affinity with the great impressionists in painting becomes more 
evident every day, and so the constant need is felt to pay tribute to 
him. Among such tributes, the 1938 revival of Three Sisters must be 
notable. 

It was directed by Michel Saint-Denis, who has now come boldly 
on to a London stage that is not particularly rich in directive talent 
of its own, but is still suspicious of any form of ‘creative direction’ 
originating abroad. To work with foreign material under such condi- 
tions requires more than courage, or even talent. Saint-Denis succeeds 
because he is in all modesty an author’s director, whether he is inter- 
preting Shakespeare or Chekhov or Obey. 

Yet it is difficult to say how far he has succeeded with an English 
company, some of whom have positive ideas of how to play Chekhov, 
developed successfully in former productions. One can readily imagine 
a director of the Moscow Art Theatre feeling that the English overact 
the dramatist because they act him at all. There is another way of 
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approach which can only be described as living him, and it is a quieter 
way of approach having nothing to do with vocal tone or physical 
movement. It is precisely when the English are being most consciously 
restrained that their acting becomes most evident. Perhaps the 
deliberate avoidance of ‘character acting’ in a play which contains 
neither leading nor character parts produces this tendency; it is there 
whatever the reason, and a supposedly volatile Frenchman or tem- 
peramental Russian can well be imagined at rehearsal, begging the 
stolid English not to give a performance at all, however deliberately 
chosen and thought out, but to produce the illusion of lifelikeness by 
other imaginative means and with equal sincerity. To complete the 
picture it must be said that willingness to learn has been the chief 
factor in our achievement with this most difficult of dramatists — an 
achievement which goes far beyond anything known in other 
countries. 

The task of living the drama in art, and not only acting it, is 
certainly faced and understood in Saint-Denis’ direction, though he 
may not achieve just what he desires in each individual case. The 
general aim is made simpler by the precision of detail both in move- 
ment and mise-en-scéne. This time the furnishings designed by Motley 
form the most appropriate background conceivable, having a period 
background of their own and at the same time an authentic sense of 
humor. It is true that Chekhov can be performed, if need be, on a bare 
stage or with a set of curtains; and the right cast might find his plays 
as easily actable (or liveable) before such a background. But when a 
thing is as well done as the design of Three Sisters, nobody can question 
its value. The lace and upholstery take a character of personal life. 

The stage movement is even more essentially bound up with the 
presentation. In the first scene one remembers the self-abandoned 
groupings of the three sisters in the drawing-room of the foreground, 
the bibulous gestures and toastings of the officers in the dining-room 
behind, the expressively greedy eating of zakouski and drinking of 
vodka before a meal, and the rhythmic consumption of soup at the 
beginning of the eventual and animated dinner. A middle way of stage 
presentation between the chaos of ordinary naturalism and the 
mechanics of expressionism could not be more surely exhibited than 
by the rise and fall of those united waves of spoons. Their users 
did not seem to have been drilled at all, but they had certainly been 
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individually handled and studied. And since each of them understood 
the director’s aim, which was not to make the soup business laughable 
or indeed to treat it as ‘business’ at all, but to give it a ritual value 
in the dramatic picture, they had contrived after many weeks to 
keep their rhythm and make it felt. 

It was noticeable too that movement played an ever-increasing 
part as the play progressed. In a sense this is true of every good play 
in performance; a gesture should carry its own growing portent as a 
drama moves to a destined conclusion. But there are very few last acts 
where, as in the autumnal garden of Three Sisters, words begin to take 
a secondary place in expression and we find ourselves breathlessly 
awaiting each step or movement of the hand. In the background of 
this strange and profound scene, an elderly man smoking his pipe 
swings an infant’s carriage up and down a path, a few feet this way 
and that. At first he faces to the foreground as he performs this motion, 
then he turns his back and continues. The gesture, in itself slight and 
familiar, acquires a positive dramatic significance — so much so that 
in the later scenes of parting between the sisters and their would-be or 
might-have-been lovers, the vague movements of suffering creatures 
to and from each other recall a movement already seen, an indecision 
already made expressive. What is said is said beautifully, as always 
with Chekhov; but the depth of feeling lies in what is visibly done. 

To ascribe this effect of enchantment to the director alone is to 
misapprehend it. The dramatist doubtless imagined this scene more 
or less completely. He saw the figure in the background, the swing of 
the baby-carriage, the tortured approaches and hesitations and abrupt 
conclusions of the scenes passing in the foreground. His stage direc- 
tions are indications enough that he desired such visual aids. But what 
is notable nevertheless is the fusion of material achieved by the 
director and communicated through every tone and gesture. 

In practice, this production has justified Gielgud’s own repertory 
ambitions more completely than any other of his first season. He set 
out to do a series of plays, classical and modern, in which he and Peggy 
Ashcroft should not be ‘supported’, as the saying goes, by their own 
company, but should themselves support the cause of drama by taking 
any parts, large or small, that seemed to fit them best. In some in- 
stances (and perhaps in this play) the policy has involved giving the 
more effective parts, male and female, to fellow-artists. Michael 
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Redgrave, Leon Quartermaine, Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies and Carol 
Goodner are only some of the players who have profited in this way 
and, making the most of their opportunities, have confirmed the im- 
pression of an ‘all-star’ company. 

The next theatre for a returning playgoer to visit was clearly the 
Old Vic, where the last weeks of James Bridie’s The King of Nowhere 
were announced. Knowing nothing of this play except that Laurence 
Olivier was appearing in it, I was prepared for a costume extrava- 
ganza. Olivier’s part proved to be that of a mental patient who, escap- 
ing and taking refuge in a mansion on the Scottish moors, finds his 
hostess to be also an heiress, now free for the first time to spend a 
fortune on the cause of Fascism which she has at heart. That she 
should fall in love with her refugee is not unnatural — or would not 
appear so but for James Bridie’s rather anatomical view of humanity. 
That she should want to make him Chief of her new political party 
and ultimate British Dictator is a much taller dramatic order, which 
seems to call inevitably for the treatment of satire. A mental patient 
as prospective dictator — there is no help for it, the dramatist must 
justify this not very subtle epigram on life and politics by carrying 
it off in brilliant satirical style. But in spite of the liveliest facility 
in making his audience laugh — one line in three is electrical — he 
remains almost in Calvinistic earnest where his main theme is con- 
cerned. The play has wit without humor. Olivier has a big sham-acting 
part which leads him nowhere. And if anyone thinks that such plays 
do good in this world or serve as warnings, I am sorry to recall that 
several of them were to be seen in Berlin theatres a year or two before 
Hitler came to power. 

Let us hope it will not have to be recorded that several plays like 
Idiot's Delight were to be seen on the European stage a year or two 
before the Second Great War. True, Robert Sherwood’s play makes no 
pretensions to say anything politically about the world we live in. It 
takes a purely personal interest in people, and only glances sidelong 
at war itself as one of mankind’s fantastic and sinister follies, whose 
action may begin ‘in any imminent year’. But the sidelong glances 
are penetrating, the impression is vivid, the effect is sensational. The 
play established itself instantly as a topical success. Audiences re- 
signed to war scares and mid-European adventures accepted its 
mentality — that of the bored but intelligent looker-on — as some- 
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thing agreeably actual. I think the author has done what he did for 
European life in Reunion in Vienna and other plays — he has given 
the kind of dramatic impression that a good descriptive journalist 
gives of a ceremonial occasion. He is not describing the thing itself 
so much as the man-in-the-street’s reaction to it, which is mentally 
expressed in his own vivid style. But in creating a character like the 
mystery woman Irene, the one personage who seems to be both alive 
and arresting, he ventures onto doubtful ground. We ask ourselves 
what such a person can possibly be doing in this gallery, and no suffi- 
cient answer is given, so that in the end we think of her as one more 
: Russian hoax. But she is well played in London by Tamara Geva, and 
the single set that Raymond Massey has chosen for his production 
would do credit to any designer. 

There is more journalism and a broader melodramatic style in 
Karel Capek’s Power and Glory, in which Oscar Homolka doubles the 
parts of a dictator and a doctor who can save his country from an 
epidemic. Homolka is a sound actor in the middle-European style, 
which still impresses our audience by its novelty; and if anyone can 
make this variant of the old problem play acceptable, he is the man. 
To add to the number of dictator-dramas, the Old Vic is about to do 
Coriolanus with Sybil Thorndike as Volumnia. And still better, the 
Haymarket announces a play from the Gate Theatre, Elizabeth 
(La Femme sans Homme), which has secured a license from the Lord 
Chamberlain after some anxiety about the subject and sub-title. Over 
the way at His Majesty’s, Noel Coward assembles Fritzi Massary, 
Peggy Wood and Irene Vanbrugh in one cast for his deliberately 
old-fashioned Operette. But his place as representative of the younger 
generation is better taken by an older man, Herbert Farjeon, whose 
Nine Sharp (Little Theatre) achieves a contact with today, through 
cabaret art, that is refreshing. 































































The Movies: Not a Lean Year 


OTIS FERGUSON 


_ FILM calendar of the past season has been full and varied, but 
not one to make generalities about. Joris Ivens risked life and 
so forth"to defy capitalism with pictures of Spain, and so did The 
March of Time. Everybody knows that the French are all art whereas 
Hollywood is simply all romance, yet the prize romantic film of the 
year, booked into the regular Loew’s circuit despite its foreign lan- 
guage, is Mayerling; and Make Way for Tomorrow, which was homely 
and about as romantic as potatoes, came from the Coast. 

While Groups with a sociological cast fretted and fussed over 
some little-seen document like The Wave, Warner Brothers just mud- 
dled through with one of the very few social documents that have 
been exhibited before millions. And while $2,000,000 was being 
spent on a new version of Tom Sawyer, ensuring that the picture 
would be the most elaborate hoax of the season, some little shoestring 
Monogram Company came along with $70,000 and made Boy of the 
Streets, one of the real additions to an understanding of childhood. 
As a sort of answer to Mister Paul Muni and the prize film Zo/a, the 
Soviets sent over Baltic Deputy which developed the greatest character 
of the year. Walt Disney released a feature-length cartoon that will 
cause more serious art comment all over the world than anything done 
this year, and he will gross more millions on it than were ever gathered 
by a single work in history. 

In general, there were more good pictures from overseas and 
more good things from independent sources. Reviewers seemed agreed 
that there was a type of comedy you could call the screwball type 
and that the end of the season was duller than necessary. And 
‘courses’ on the film grew so thickly that Gilbert Seldes barely had 
time to turn around between lectures. 

I should have voted Night Must Fall the season’s best over Zola, 
which made almost a clean sweep. But that may be set down to a 
prejudice against movies so heavy with worth and betterment they 
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have less chance to be movies; and for the kind of film that brings up 
its reserves to aid its motion as a picture, to set and hold its mood, 
to make all details lie along the pattern like iron filings in a magnetic 
field. Not style for style’s sake, but for the sake of simple truth, which 
must otherwise be mute or mumbling. I could not guarantee how 
long the film will ‘last’. Its study of a young man who retreated from 
his mean background into the twisted corridors of his mind until the 
madness betrayed him, of those in his path — the pampered demand- 
ing old woman, the young girl with her fascination for the unnamed 
evil under the bright surface — this study isn’t Hamlet. But it is 
true and something to know; and it has found its best expression, 
its acts and motives falling into place as smoothly as tumblers in the 
safe of doom. 

So I can promise that this way of doing it, representing a step in 
the advance of full expression, will never be lost. It may seem to die 
and remain hidden for years, but eventually it will live again in 
things made under its influence or example. (Suppose the great 
Pudovkin prints are gone into tatters: they have already helped 
liberate an art, their lesson absorbed if not bettered. And to make the 
circle round, the Russians find today that Hollywood, long despised 
for borrowing, absorbing, gobbling almost, has quietly been perfect- 
ing a story-telling technique that is worth stealing in itself. Peter J, 
for example, had such technique —and had the old-guard intel- 
ligents shaking their heads: Russia, they said, has gone Hollywood.) 

The year’s prize picture Zo/a was good, heartening because it 
rang the bell for justice and was made with care and honesty. But 
while people came away from it feeling they had learned something 
that was good for them, as indeed they had, what they had learned 
was in paragraph form. The lift of beauty experienced, the direct at- 
tack on the emotions, had not been there. More had actually been 
learned of the fate of man through Robert Montgomery and Night 
Must Fall, unconsciously ingested through the experience of pity and 
terror. Much the same goes for They Won't Forget, the picture about 
prejudice and misgovernment taken from the Leo Frank case. It was 
valuable as a good job, unsparing and accurate; and as a reminder 
for the industry that stories can be made out of something besides 
the love of Clark Gable for Joan Crawford. But it lacked the dramatic 
genius that drove the lynching sequence of Fritz Lang’s Fury down 
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people’s throats so that they rea//y wouldn’t forget, whether or not 
they remembered conscientiously to remember. 

(Another event of the year that will be long remembered was 
Paramount’s newsreel of the Memorial Day massacre in Chicago. 
There is little chance that fiction could ever be so vivid and brutally 
revealing as these true shots of men being clubbed to their knees and 
scattered to the wind.) 

There were several serious pictures, among which Fezebe/ stands 
out, perhaps because it is so recent. In any event it is a good piece of 
work on the strange life, love and partial redemption of a Southern 
belle who, like all Bette Davis characters, was possessed of a restless 
devil, and could not be still or kind. Boy of the Streets, too: Rowland 
Brown’s story about slum kids that said much more about them than 
you'll find in Dead End, and advanced the claim to acting talent of 
Jackie Cooper — one of the few child actors who was a child himself 
once, apparently. Dead End as a picture was scrupulous to leave out 
nothing and fortunate in having the wonderful kids of the Broadway 
production. It hadn’t been anything too deep to start with, and like 
many single-set stage plays, it didn’t quite make a good film. 

Hollywood has always been happiest in comedies and ‘action’ 
pieces, owing to the special genius of cameras; and while action 
wasn’t noticeable this season, comedy ran in all directions. 4 Star Is 
Born had a bitter dying fall that should take it out of the comedy 
type. But its gaiety was very gay indeed; and it was done beautifully. 
You might have called it a satire on things as they are if its main at- 
tention hadn’t been given to the more universal subject of human 
vanities, splendors and sorrows (which is where attention ought to 
be anyway). 

Put Stage Door beside it, the case of a shabby Broadway play’s 
being taken over and made real. The comedy in it was everywhere 
and continuous, like heat lightning. It never did get over the awful 
jump in logic of having Katharine Hepburn transformed from a stick 
of wood into an actor overnight — but none the less, she came out 
and played that last scene, and you knew it was phony logic, and 
you still bawled. 

A Star Is Born started more than it could finish in the way of 
satires on backstage Hollywood. Stand In came along and I found it 
more amusing than most — a comedy with a good-natured bite and 
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Lenin in October, a notable Russian film directed by Mikhail Romn, cast 
Boris Shchukin as the Soviet leader in the first days of the Revolution. 
Rehearsal for War was a thrilling documentary film made by The March of 
Time in the thick of battle on the Government-Insurgent fronts in Spain. 
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The Life of Emile Zola owed its selection as the year’s best film to Paul 
Muni’s study of the French liberal and William Dieterle’s careful direction. 
To the Victor, a British film with Will Fyffe and his faithful Black Wull, told 
without flourishes the story of a flinty old Scotchman’s devotion to his dog. 
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Bringing Up Baby tossed Katharine Hepburn, Cary Grant and a bit of a 
leopard into an energetic farce packed with thrills, gags and general fun. 
Boy of the Streets, an unpretentious film about slum kids, gave Jackie Cooper 
a chance at fine acting and audiences a first-hand view of real childhood. 
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The March of Time 


War in China was another unusual documentary undertaken without preju- 
dice and photographed by The March of Time on scenes of the conflict. 
People of the Cumberland, a new Frontier Films production based on the 
work of the Highlander Folk School, was photographed by Ralph Steiner. 
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THE MOVIES 


an appealing method of madness. Cagney made a musical for a small 
company during his year’s estrangement from Warner Brothers, and 
it did much the same thing: Something to Sing About. It was Jimmie 
the irrepressible whose vitality and sardonic emphasis made this 
one more than its set story of a bandleader who made good among 
the fantastic growths of America’s Gold Coast. Even in the elaborate 
musical Hollywood Hotel —in which such men as Ted Healy and 
Benny Goodman arose to outshine even Dick Powell — even in that 
Tower of Babel there was a lot of pointed jibing. During a period of 
one minute’s silence to be observed at this point, I will say that what 
with his happy talent, death robbing him of his first big success and 
all, the most warmly to be remembered of all the men of the year is 
the late Ted Healy, that tragic, brawling and gifted fool. 

Wesley Ruggles made a picture that should be a landmark in the 
gay and inconsequential: J Met Him in Paris. If it had only been 
made in Paris, how we should cherish it — how droll, how perfect, 
how sheerly sheer and ineffably Gallic. Anyway it was good fun. 
And Leo McCarey, turning from Make Way for Tomorrow with what 
must be width of genius, made some perfectly risible comedy stuff 
in The Awful Truth. A Slight Case of Murder almost started fistfights, 
those finding it funny finding it very funny indeed; those calling it a 
heavyhanded squandering of possibilities (personally, it would be 
comedy only over my dead body) getting madder over the raves of its 
reception. Bringing Up Baby was something in comedy not to be 
missed: it could have been done with more finesse, perhaps, but its 
success was real and consisted of tying up the Keystone lot and the 
Selig cat epics with (at last!) a Katharine Hepburn character. 


The biggest upset of the year has been the work of people outside 
the industry. The March of Time is practically within it, but has been 
employing such film-makers in their own right as Louis de Rochemont 
and Edgar Anstey. Its release Inside Nazi Germany: 1938 was the 
most sensational, but I’d recommend half a dozen of The March of 
Time sequences to anybody who wanted to arrange an evening of 
varied and exciting film. Paul Rotha brought over a group of English 
documentaries that should be a lesson to us but probably won’t. 
Good films, some of them truly beautiful, they were not made art-for- 
artly, but on the pay-as-you-go principle of modestly getting backing 
where you can and breaking in new men to make films to order but 
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still making them good. An anonymous Hollywood group made a 
moderately good short on hunger; Herman Axelbank edited a cork- 
ing good camera-history, Tsar to Lenin, to an accompaniment of 
hisses. Pioneer Films made several things more praiseworthy than 
inspired and the American Committee on Maternal Welfare started 
something with its Birth of a Baby, a surprisingly good feature-length 
job on the it-won’t-hurt-you-to-know order. 

But the most beautiful film of the year, being as it was short, true, 
poetically self-contained, was made under the Farm Resettlement 
Administration by Pare Lorentz, Stacy Woodard and many others. 
And if you haven’t seen The River, be sure that you will eventually, 
for it is the kind of natural that will be brought back as long as films 
are talked about. 

In addition to Generals Without Buttons, Merlusse and Un Carnet 
de Bal (all good films but still current in conversation and review), 
we got The Lower Depths from France, a fine (if free) translation of 
the play, with superb backgrounds and the solid acting of Jouvet, 
Gabin and others. The English have just made us a present of To the 
Victor, which might have been silly but turned out simply grand. 

The Russians came in this season with more proof of their lusty 
overpowering genius for reliving life — such a nation of actors that 
every new picture seems to turn up some new front-rank genius (like 
as not he carried a spear in the picture before). Nikolai Cherkassov 
made Baltic Deputy as an old professor so crotchety and noble you 
had to laugh and cry at once, to think such people could be in the 
world; then in Peter J (one of the best historical pictures ever seen) 
played an altogether different Caligari-Veidt part while Peter and 
his main henchman dominated the show. Then there was the mother 
in The Last Night, hobbling off through the railroad station after the 
troops in that magnificently conceived ending. It isn’t all acting in 
such pieces, for these directors have, in their own department of 
conception and emphasis, the same feeling for the inevitably dramatic 
and incontestably true that has given their Russian actors, whole 
regiments of them, the edge on the world. The new Lenin in October 
is such a stunning job that you can still read its praises in the prints. 

While our film industry was floundering around with color — 
whether to take it or leave it alone and how to go about either — it 
met serious opposition at home and abroad. The guilds of actors, 
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Warner Brothers 


Night Must Fall, adapted from 
Emlyn Williams’ play by John 
Van Druten, had Robert Mont- 
gomery as the mentally aber- 
rated Danny and Dame May 
Whitty as the old lady who 


made a mistake in trusting him. 











Hollywood Hotel, a musical 
extravaganza, distinguished 
itself with the performance 
of Ted Healy, ‘that tragic, 
brawling and gifted fool’ 
who died shortly after his 
first outstanding success. 











Baltic Deputy, a Russian filming of the last years of Timiriazev, brought in- 
ternational acclaim to young Nikolai Cherkassov as the aged scientist. 


Generals Without Buttons, a French film directed by Jacques Daroy and 
full of believable boys, combined comedy, psychology and satire on war. 
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directors, writers, and so forth, became strong enough to talk closed 
shop, and enough of a threat to the Motion Picture Academy so that 
this year’s prizes were awarded on a basis of the Guild vote. Abroad, 
increasing animosity to Hollywood’s domination of the movie world 
was expressed in stiff quota restrictions and pressure on the home 1 
industry — subsidies even — to make more and better films. Russia and | 
France continued in the lead as good film-makers. England made one 
or two good films, but her motion-picture financial structure had just 
about collapsed. Sweden continued her urbane policy of making Swed- 
ish pictures for the Swedes on a modest budget (all the firms there are 
sensibly amalgamated), and, when these were good enough for export, 
making a clear profit. 

Hungary is building up its film industry as to both quantity of 
output and quality (i.e., they are now making fourth-rate instead of 
sixth-rate pictures); and Mussolini has gone practically wild over the 
prospect of a bigger and better Hollywood — the newest equipment, 
a grandiose structure, elaborate ballyhoo, and so forth. Nothing has 
come out of it yet except his son and one actress, Isa Miranda, 
skipping the country for a Hollywood career (she hopes). Germany 
also has grand projects afoot and several stock companies of good 

old-time actors. But the muddle in these heads is over a simple fact: 
to make a film you have to have a film-maker, and while men with 
the requisite talent would not mind making a picture with a Brownie 
camera in somebody’s cellar, there are few of them with enough stom- 
ach to follow such bidding, and fewer still with sufficient talent at 
bootlicking to keep a head on their shoulders. The USSR is liquidating 
a lot of its big men but seems to have the kind of air that new men can 
grow in, an endless army to take their places. And in Hollywood there 
is no place for the familiar Figure with a Soul who cannot keep his 
mouth shut. But it is in these two countries and France that film art 
does not wither and die. 
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Groups on Broadway 
NORRIS HOUGHTON 


= is nothing particularly new about the idea of permanent 
theatres, organized acting companies, repertory groups. There is 
nothing original in the conception of the theatre as an organism rather 
than a person, which seems during the past few seasons to have been 
absorbing more and more of the attention of American theatre work- 
ers — from young people on the threshold of the theatre to its estab- 
lished stars. As a matter of fact the permanent theatre, the acting 
company, has been the backbone of theatrical history. When such 
organization has broken down, the theatre has usually entered into a 
period of unproductiveness out of which it has had to be rescued by a 
renascence that has included the re-formation of such theatres. 

A quarter of a century ago, the American theatre, following the 
example set by the Moscow Art, the Freiebuhne, the Théatre Libre, 
London’s Independent Theatre and the Abbey Players in Dublin, 
established a number of permanent acting companies and inaugurated 
just such a renascence during which the contemporary American 
stagecraft and playwriting came into being. Such landmarks in our 
immediate past as the Provincetown Players, essentially a collective 
of playwrights headed by Eugene O’Neill; the Washington Square 
Players which turned into the Theatre Guild, a collective of producer- 
managers; the Neighborhood Playhouse, a group that included actors, 
directors, designers, dancers and a training school; the Civic Reper- 
tory Theatre of Eva Le Gallienne, an acting company presenting 
classics in repertory; all these were built on the idea of a permanent 
association of collaborating artists. 

The groups that have sprung up since — that is, within the last few 
seasons — are not therefore original in their animating impulse, but 
there are things that give them a color and form and even a purpose 
that in some cases make them differ from these earlier theatres. Out 
of a great many I have selected only about a dozen that show the way 
the wind seems to be blowing. If one seeks to draw any general con- 
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clusion about them it would seem to be that these groups consciously 
or unconsciously centre around the actor and the art of acting. 


Chronologically, first attention must be paid to the Group Theatre, 
which in 1931 excited New York with its initial production, Paul 
Green’s The House of Connelly. It was in this year that Harold Clur- 
man and Lee Strasberg conceived the idea of the Group and, joining 
with Cheryl Crawford, sought to assemble about them actors — among 
them Bromberg, Carnovsky, Luther and Stella Adler, Franchot Tone 
and many more — who felt the same desire that they did for a more 
satisfactory theatre, from a technical standpoint, than the Broadway 
stage then offered. Lee Strasberg had already been working with the 
Stanislavski system of acting and it seemed to the Group that it of- 
fered to them the technique for which they were looking. They studied 
it and its offshoot, the acting principles of Vakhtangov which were less 
purely naturalistic and more to their liking, and came to a common 
understanding of style. 

Throughout their years together their belief in the Stanislavski- 
Vakhtangov systems has deepened, but at the same time they have 
sought to keep from making a fetish of the system. The theatre does 
not exist for a system; the system exists for the complete realization 
of a play in which acting becomes but an instrument. What it seeks 
to express, from this complete realization, its outlook, has been the 
latest thing to evolve from the association of its members; even now 
the Group prefers to state this outlook through its functioning in its 
productions. If it should attempt a credo, however, it would read 
something like this: 

“We believe that art has to have a close and immediate relation- 
ship to the people from whom it springs. (We are an American group; 
our plays — Kingsley’s Men in White, Gold Eagle Guy by Melvin 
Levy, Odets’ Waiting for Lefty, Green’s Fohnny Fohnson, and so forth, 
are American Plays.) We believe in the value of studying classic 
models, but at the same time we contend that one of the great func- 
tions of the theatre is to produce a native, contemporaneous drama. 
(Hence bringing out Clifford Odets means more to us than any system 
of acting we might ever use.) We believe in expressing those ideas of 
the time which are truly progressive — in the sense that they express 
the desire of the majority of the people to free themselves for a more 
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complete and active life in which everyone may participate. We be- 
lieve, finally, in fighting against any false ideologies which may hinder 
such a kind of living. (That is why we do Odets’ Golden Boy, believing 
as we do that it fights the American tendency to identify success with 
reputation and material gain.)’ 

The Group Theatre has never held its members to it through con- 
tractual obligation. It has demanded, however, that they should work 
with it exclusively in so far as possible, for the Group has believed 
that its development as a group could come only through continuity 
of activity. The Group has looked forward to the establishment of the 
repertory system, but it has never talked much about it nor attempted 
to practise it because it has never been able to afford it. Harold Clur- 
man, its present director, contends that the playwrights themselves 
are the chief obstacle to the repertory idea, since its practice involves 
a curtailment of their royalties and upsets the sale of their motion 
picture rights — things the successful author seems loath to accept. 

Since it does not share as a major policy the Group’s devotion to 
the contemporary dramatist, the Mercury Theatre of John Houseman 
and Orson Welles has not experienced the Group’s difficulty in prac- 
tising repertory and the successful establishment of that system this 
season may be considered one of this theatre’s chief claims to fame. 
These two young managers, basing the Mercury on an idea —a 
classical repertory theatre for New York, — have achieved tremen- 
dous success in a few brief months with Fu/ius Caesar, The Shoemak- 
ers’ Holiday and The Cradle Will Rock and have cracked the mold of 
the Broadway system in that they have forced its public to accept 
what New Yorkers have always found to be a distasteful notion — 
the rotation of plays in repertory. 

To the idea of classical repertory handed down to them from Eva 
Le Gallienne they have given their own color, based on their personal 
theories of production. Primary among these is the belief that the 
theatre can continue in the present day only if it is based on the 
spoken word. The movies, they claim, have bettered the theatre in the 
matter of realism and even in the presentation of psychological drama. 
Consequently they have placed their faith on the great spoken word 
of the classics which they believe must be addressed to the ears of the 
audience through a medium as direct as possible. This has led them to 
attempt to break down the picture-frame stage, to minimize the im- 
portance of conventional scenery. They have felt that the most val- 
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uable servitors of the theatre of the spoken word are light and music, 
and on a combination of these three they have built their ‘theory of 
production’. 

The establishment of a permanent acting company is much less 
important to the directors of the Mercury Theatre than it was to the 
leaders of the Group Theatre, for whereas the Group started through 
a common search for a satisfactory technique of acting, the Mercury 
as we see is built around a ‘theory of production’, which is essentially 
a regisseur’s concept rather than an actor’s. Consequently the Mer- 
cury emphasizes that none of its company is under a run-of-the-play 
contract and anyone is free to leave whenever something he considers 
better comes along. The very practice of the repertory system, how- 
ever, insures and virtually compels the Mercury to build a permanent 
acting company. 

The Group and the Mercury Theatres were both founded by and 
hence around their directors, Clurman and Strasberg, Welles and 
Houseman. The Actors’ Repertory Company, that young organiza- 
tion which produced Irwin Shaw’s Bury the Dead, Conkle’s 200 Were 
Chosen and jointly with the Theatre Guild Washington Fitters by John 
Boruff and Walter Hart, arose out of the actors themselves. Cast by 
Worthington Miner for Albert Bein’s Let Freedom Ring season before 
last, this group of young actors, none of them well-known on Broad- 
way (for Mr. Miner had felt that the play called for fresh new people 
and no stars), found themselves with a commercial flop on their 
hands after a few weeks. The Theatre Union offered to take over the 
production and move it to Fourteenth Street, placing the company 
on a percentage basis. The cast agreed and thus came together to 
become partial co-producers. The Sunday evening experimental ac- 
tivities of a number of the more politically and socially minded of the 
cast brought forth Irwin Shaw’s Bury the Dead and with its presenta- 
tion this acting group became a full-fledged producing organization. 

The governance of this actors’ theatre lay in their own hands al- 
though Miner was included as a member of the executive committee 
and was invited to direct their next production, 200 Were Chosen. 
John O’Shaughnessy, Rose Keane, J. Edward Shugrue, Paula Bauer- 
smith represent the fifteen members on this committee and have been 
chiefly responsible for its administration. 

Brought together first through a play, it has been the play that 
has always been their primary consideration; their work has always 
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been in terms of some definite script until this spring when studio 
work has been initiated to give various members an opportunity to 
try out their ideas of acting and directing. Like the Group Theatre, 
therefore, ‘the play’s the thing’ in the mind of the Actors’ Repertory; 
like the Group, too, there is a devotion to new plays and a certain 
self-conscious Americanism. Also like the Group, the Actors’ Reper- 
tory finds it impossible or undesirable to formulate an ideology. ‘It 
is our interest in acting that has kept us together,’ they say, but they 
have not attempted yet to establish any definite acting technique as 
has the Group. Where the Group demands the exclusive services of its 
actors, the Actors’ Repertory is willing to allow its members to work 
elsewhere when not directly needed at home, believing that they can 
perhaps bring back something therefrom of use to all. In fact, elas- 
ticity and flexibility seem to be the key to this theatre, not only in 
administration but in artistic beliefs and ideology. This may no doubt 
be attributable to the youth and comparative inexperience of the 
membership. Their stated aim expresses this, for they say only, ‘We 
seek to establish ourselves as a collective group of theatre workers — 
not only actors but directors, writers, designers — because we believe 
that profits should return to the creators and because we feel that in 
such a collective more creative work is possible for each of us.’ 

It is somewhat the same animus that motivates the Surry Players. 
This group, which presented 4s You Like It in New York this season 
is composed, however, of more experienced people than most of the 
Actors’ Repertory members, and it particularly believes that experi- 
ence is a prerequisite to collective work, for it is convinced that actors 
must know what they want and do not want before they are in a 
position to seek it together. Hence its nucleus members, Shepperd 
Strudwick, Katherine Emery, Anne Revere, Helen Wynn and Sam 
Rosen are all known for individual attainments on Broadway. They 
joined forces because of their common belief that the actor is the 
heart of the theatre, that ensemble production is to be preferred to 
any kind of star system, that there was a need in each of them for 
further expansion under training as an actor. 

The Surry Players first came together to satisfy this latter need. 
Mr. Rosen had evolved a method of training actors which these 
artists found to be what they were seeking and through two seasons, 
while performing in various plays individually, they worked together 
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to develop a style; and after a summer at Surry, Maine (hence the 
name) this style of acting was ready to be applied to a specific produc- 
tion. Next summer they will return to Surry, prepare four more plays 
and continue their experiments in ensemble playing. 

Another group of young people, most of them once members of a 
group called the University Players — actors, directors and a de- 
signer — also already more or less established in the theatre have 
sought during this year to work together, believing that in union there 
is strength. Henry Fonda, Joshua Logan, Burgess Meredith, Mildred 
Natwick, Robert Sinclair, Kent Smith, Margaret Sullavan and the 
author formed the Drama Associates as a producing organization to 
present plays involving as many of their members as possible. Previous 
commitments in New York and Hollywood plus the inability of the 
group to find plays for itself have caused nothing to materialize during 
this season but the group looks hopefully toward next season. 

Other young people, those just entering the theatre, have been 
caught up by the conception of the theatre as an organism, and one 
finds several groups like the American Actors’ Company led by Mary 
Hunter and composed chiefly of students grounded in the Stanislavski 
method of ensemble acting who worked together throughout last 
summer and half this season to present Edith Hamilton’s translation 
of The Trojan Women; like the New York Players, composed of 
students of Andrius Jilinsky, formerly General Director of the Lith- 
uanian State Theatre, who presented Strindberg’s The Bridal Crown 
and are now planning more elaborate work; and like the Play Room 
Club directed by Mervin Williams, Joan Hathaway and Julius Evans 
which offered in its theatre fashioned from an old foundry Cocteau’s 
The Infernal Machine, Parish’s Cheapside and a comedy by Richard 
Hughes. All these groups are animated by a desire — which finds 
witness in their choice of plays — not only to work together as artists 
but to present dramas which may give to them and hence to their 
audience an enlargement of personal experience. In Brooklyn another 
group of young people known as the Brattleboro Theatre, who have 
worked together several summers at Brattleboro, Vermont, presented 
a season of five plays: Sweeney Todd, The Sea Gull, Oliver Oliver, The 
Man Who Ate the Popomack and The Black Eye, working under the 
leadership of Paul Stephenson. 

One looks to the Left theatre expecting to find there collective 
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organization flourishing most strongly, but this season the Left 
theatre seems to be moribund, or at least in hibernation. The Theatre 
Union of several seasons ago, the most established of the Left groups, 
which presented Peace on Earth by Sklar and Albert Maltz, Stevedore 
by Paul Peters and George Sklar and only last season John Howard 
Lawson’s Marching Song, has this year dissolved. 

These workers’ theatres are replaced this season, however, by the 
Labor Stage which after several seasons’ activity has suddenly found 
itself with a Broadway hit, Pins and Needles, to its credit. The story 
of the Labor Stage, the other name for ‘The International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union Players’, is one of the most significant and 
absorbing in our theatre today. Although the interest of trade unions 
in culture may be a novelty in America, in Europe unions have long 
concerned themselves with the artistic and cultural life of their mem- 
bers. The continental background of many of the garment workers 
has given them, therefore, an inkling of what might be accomplished 
in this field. The opportunity came through the NRA. By the end of 
1933 this union had increased from forty thousand to two hundred 
thousand members. With this enlarged enrolment the union’s financial 
situation improved, but it was faced with the problem of assimilating 
these 160,000 new people and of making them appreciate the prin- 
ciples and theories of the established membership. The decision to 
utilize some of the leisure time — also a problem — gained through 
the thirty-five hour week in order to accomplish this task was deter- 
mined upon at a convention in 1934. A mass educational and cultural 
movement was undertaken by the ILGWU; groups were formed for 
dancing, chorus work, dramatics, band music, mandolin orchestra and 
of course athletics, which were most popular. 

In New York the dramatic group working in classes which are 
today conducted by Lee Strasberg, S. Syrjala, Lee Mason and Gerald 
Cameron, for a year sought for a place to appear and a play to present. 
What these workers thought of the labor plays then available is 
wittily summarized in one of the sketches of Pins and Needles. They 
opened labor play contests, and finally last season determined to 
revive John Wexley’s Stee/. This season they turned to a revue; in- 
tended originally for the consumption of its members, it became such 
a sensation that the public has been buying standing room for many 
months in the tiny theatre which houses the ILGWU Players. 
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Lucas and Pritchard 


HEARTBREAK HOUSE, a play which George Bernard Shaw never has 
consented to explain, is the latest offering of New York’s Mercury Theatre, 
with Orson Welles as the eccentric old adventurer, Captain Shotover. 





Vandamm 


THE SEA GULL, assisted by Stark Young’s new version, Robert Edmond 
Jones’ sets and a spirited 1 interpretation by Alfred Lunt and L ynn Fontanne, 
brings a present-day meaning to Chekhov’s analysis of old Russian problems. 
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At the present time the Labor Stage has no permanent group, but 
it is gradually collecting artists out of the Pins and Needles company 
and other members of the union to create one, and under the guidance 
of the Labor Stage Committee of which Louis Schaffer is Executive 
Director, the theatre plans its forthcoming season with a permanent 
acting company. It will start with Sidney Kingsley’s dramatization of 
The Outward Room. It looks as though a permanent workers’ theatre 
of the most healthy variety, springing up in answer to a direct need 
and by the workers themselves, is coming to life among us. 

The American Theatre Council, established last year when the 
professional theatre held the first conference in its history, is composed 
of leaders of the stage in this country. It has appreciated the value 
that can come to artists working together in ensemble, and, through 
a committee appointed specifically for the purpose under the chair- 
manship of the stage director Antoinette Perry, has encouraged the 
establishment of experimental studio groups. Started primarily for 
apprentice work, the idea was received with such enthusiasm by people 
up and down Broadway that the Council expanded its idea and now 
welcomes groups of ‘actors who are without engagements and are 
anxious to have the stimulation of rehearsals with other actors; actors 
who are engaged in a New York run and who want the exercise of 
working on another role; actors who want to experiment with old 
plays; actors who are interested in working out new plays and sketches 
which are not yet owned by producers; actors who want to rehearse or 
do improvisations simply to improve their talent; actors who want to 
work on scenes or plays to be auditioned under the American Theatre 
Council.’ About thirty groups averaging fifteen members each have 
been organized during this season so that it would be safe to say that 
nearly five hundred actors have been working within the past months 
in groups, above and beyond the number in the other organizations 

described above. It is possible to imagine that at least one or two of 
the thirty groups may continue hereafter in some kind of permanent 
organization, but whether they do or not, the American Theatre Coun- 
cil’s action has contributed to the awakening group consciousness. 

There are several ‘stars’ in the present Broadway firmament who 
have shown and expressed a marked inclination to sympathize with 
this mood of the hour. Some of them are saying that there is an artistic 
satisfaction yet to be realized after the peak of personal success is 
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reached, a need to find something still greater than themselves to 
which they may devote their talent. They are saying that their great- 
est joy on the stage comes through working with other artists whom 
they know, trust and admire, and whose thoughts about the theatre 
more or less coincide with their own. As they say these things they are 
affecting in no whit their own ability, they are taking no dollar away 
from their own box-office appeal, but at the same time they are 
actually ceasing to be ‘stars’; they are ridding themselves and the 
theatre of a personality complex that has had little to do with drama 
and a great deal to do with the commercial conception that the theatre 
exists for little else than to make money for the people in it. 

Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne had long cherished the idea of 
creating a permanent company; they attacked the problem directly 
when they cast and rehearsed Jdiot’s Delight out of The Taming of 
the Shrew company while it was still playing, repeated the process 
with Amphitryon 38 and once again in The Sea Gull. Katharine Cornell 
and her director-husband, Guthrie McClintic, have assembled about 
them a group of actors with whom they work so consistently that it 
has in effect become a company; Miss Cornell has also several times 
played in repertory in recent years. Maurice Evans announced last 
season that he and his director, Margaret Webster, were about to 
form a permanent repertory theatre, and this season has seen a step 
taken in that direction with the preparation and presentation on tour 
of Henry IV utilizing the cast of his Richard II. Helen Hayes, casting 
The Merchant of Venice out of her Victoria Regina company also 
while on tour wittingly or unwittingly became a part of this tendency. 
Across the water comes an echo of this same activity in the repertory 
season established by John Gielgud and Peggy Ashcroft in London 
and presenting Richard II, The School for Scandal, Three Sisters and 
The Merchant of Venice. Perhaps a new kind of theatrical renascence 
is on the way. If New York becomes a city of permanent theatres, of 
repertory companies, and if our playwrights join hands with them to 
make the most of possibilities available from such an organization of 
the theatre, Broadway will become a new Broadway and the rest of 
the country is bound to become the better for it. 























At the Moulin Rouge 


‘Toulouse-Lautrec ‘au Moulin Rouge’ 
TOM SQUIRE 


()™ EVENING in October, 1889, all Paris gathered in the Place Blanche. The wings of the 
scarlet windmill on the roof of the newly opened Moulin Rouge were about to turn 
for the first time. From inside the music-hall came metallic crashes of an orchestre de cuivre 
and cries of quadrille dancers as they kicked their black-stockinged and red-gartered legs 
through wildernesses of white starched petticoats. Women of fashion and of the streets, men 
in top hats and greasy caps edged to the entrance for a glimpse of M. Zidler’s sensational 
jardin lunaire. Those who could pay entered to sit under the trees and gas moonlight over 
glasses of absinthe and applaud the famous Nini-Patte-en-l’Air as she spun endlessly among 
the tables. 

For some time Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, scion of one of South France’s oldest families 
and equipped with a huge head, bad eyes and almost no legs at all, had scuttled about 
Paris trying to put meaning into his haphazard existence. The money he spent frantically 
at the fashionable Maxim cafe only increased the insults directed at his misshapen body. 
He loved to draw and he knew he had talent, but five years at Bonnat’s academic studio had 
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trained him todolittle except paint motion. 
less nudes in foolish vertical and horizontal 
poses. Once the Counts of Toulouse had 
been the best fighters in Albi and they were 
still the best horsemen. Lautrec was heir 
to their thirst for life, life as it exuberated 
in uncontrolled energy, motion and noise, 
So far he had found it only in a Mont- 
martre cafe or two, in some disreputable 
houses and at the Bar Achille where, with 
Mallarmé looking on, he sketched madly 
and gave away menu decorations, illus- 
trations for books by unsuccessful authors 
and witty vignettes that later appeared in 
scandalous Parisian weeklies. 

If Lautrec missed the Moulin Rouge on 
the opening night, he got there soon after, 
By the spring of 1890 his impertinent little 
figure was well enough known in M. Zid- 
ler’s jardin to have a specially reserved 
table. There he sat most of the evenings 
during the next seven or eight years drink- 
ing terrifying cocktails and covering sheet 
after sheet of paper and cardboard with 
pictures of the gaudy girls who sang, 
danced, flirted and loved with equal abandon. He bothered no more about his reputation 
as a painter of horses and portraits. These new entertainers with little training and less 
morals kept him bewitched. 

It was the fin de siécle. The Third Republic was forgetting the inhibitions of the Second 
Empire. Somebody had resurrected the cancan and Nini-Patte-en-l’Air helped turn it into 
an intoxicated quadrille called the chahut. Dancers could toss their legs about in their floppy 
skirts any way they chose, if they remembered to do splits and executed an occasional 
port-d’armes by bobbing around on one foot with the other stretched high in the air. Nini, 
who got her name by giving the foot held above her head an extra shake, directed the girls 
at the Moulin Rouge. She was ambitious and business-like, and Lautrec took pleasure in 
representing her in unflattering poses and tiresome colors. His pet was La Goulue, a buxom 
blonde with the face of a malignant baby. He worshipped her radiant health and haughty 
insolence and made drawings of her entering the music-hall, tidying her hair, acknowledging 
her admirers and twisting into every attainable position of the chahut. She refused to con- 
sider him anything except a bitter and bothersome little eccentric, but he forgave her. 

Only Jane Avril, neat and modest and reputed to be the most dissolute of the lot, ap- 
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preciated Lautrec’s genius. She watched 
over him maternally as he developed his 
new ‘hatching’ method of sketching on 
cardboard in fine lines of wet paint, and 
was model for his early lithographs. He 
rewarded this kindness by including as 
many disintegrated shades of green as he 
could in the drawings he did of her. 

In 1892 Lautrec finished his picture 
‘Au Moulin Rouge’. He had worked a long 
time on it in his little studio piled high with 
Persian faience and cocktail appurte- 
nances, and paid special attention to the 
figure of La Goulue knotting up her hair 
in the background while the painter him- 
self trotted past with a gangling doctor 
cousin from Albi. The same year he litho- 
graphed for the Moulin Rouge his first 
commissioned poster, another study of La 
Goulue kicking away in the gas spotlight 
as Valentin the Boneless, her dancing 
partner, decorated the foreground with a ae 
shocked gesture. Then the provincial § re : 
cousin, who cultivated the Arts, began - 
carrying off Lautrec to the Opéra and 
Comédie Francaise. For a while the artist could amuse himself with his sketches of 
Madame Caron uneasy among Marguerite’s high notes, Réjane in a quadrille figure 
Nini-Patte-en-l’Air had taught her, and Bernhardt lost in the intricate writhings of 
Phédre’s last hours. But he was always impatient to get back to his own table in the 
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Montmartre music-hall. There he dared claim a share in the deafening music, exhausted 
faces and fake gaiety in which he alone believed. 

Lautrec’s happiness was not to last for long. Each year more malicious twists and 
poisonous greens crept into his lithographs and hatchings. People who came to the Moulin 
Rouge to have a good time were often insulted by the wizened little man, whom they found 
more wicked than eccentric. Other times it was Lautrec who felt insulted. Of then he went 
with his paints and cardboard to the Cafe Mirliton to sketch Aristide Bruant in skits of the 
underworld or to any theatre where Yvette Guilbert was holding audiences spellbound with 
spirited Gallic folksongs and morose ballads right from the pen of Jean Richepin. 

Annually the majestic old Countess of Toulouse-Lautrec, remembering that the family 
descended through murder and insanity, took her son safely home to the chateau in Albi. 
But he always came back again to be more difficult than ever after a few drinks of knockout. 
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La Goulue, when she was in town, ignored him. Yvette Guilbert, an artist of a much higher 
level, had trouble humoring him. Though she was perspicacious enough to realize that his 
albums of lithographs might be her shortest and surest road to immortality, she began to 
object to their cruelty. The helpful cousin urged him to do more paintings of hospitals, doc- 
tors and lugubrious operations. Instead, he decided to travel. He visited Spain to see Los 
Caprichos of Goya, and Holland where he gave less time to museums than to racy stories of 
life on the canals certain to amuse Jane Avril. 

In the spring of 1899 Lautrec was not at his table among the chahut dancers. He had been 
taken away to a sanatorium for the mentally ill. Even that did not keep him long from 
Montmartre, and three months later, cured of madness and dipsomania, he was again pit- 
tering about the Place Blanche. But the Moulin Rouge had closed. La Goulue was touring 
the provinces and Nini-Patte-en-l’Air taught the quadrille to refined pupils. Bruant was 
not at the Mirliton and Yvette Guilbert was very busy. The cafes had no more charm, 

Lost and desperate, Lautrec went back to his own cocktails. In sober moments he finished 
a few paintings of the red costumes and green scenery in the opera Messa/line and a strange 
portrait of his oldest friend, M. Joyant, shooting at partridge in impossible weather. Then 
paralysis came. After his death the next year his mother got together with Meridional 
dignity such of his drawings as she could find about Montmartre and presented them to 
the municipal museum in Albi. That republican city was happy to welcome Lautrec’s 
chahuteuses into the Berbie Palace from which it had once ejected his noble ancestors. 


OULIN ROUGE SNE pea , 
LA GOULUE 
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Poster for a performance by 
La Goulue and Valentin le 
Désossé at the Moulin Rouge. 





Au Moulin Rouge is the property 
of the Helen Birch Bartlett collection 
at the Chicago Art Institute. Litho- 


graphs of Yvette Guilbert, Réjane 
and the poster, owned by the Albi Mu- 
seum, are reproduced by permission 
of the Knoedler Gallery, New York. 






































The Road Comes Back 
ALLEN CHURCHILL 


HE MONOPOLY which saddled the road with bad plays and worse 
y gee ruined the touring drama before 1920. What little life re- 
mained after that blight was wiped out in the next dozen years by 
motion picture competition, the radio and high railroad fares. And 
now, suddenly, the road has been revived, with profit. Even Variety, 
notoriously pessimistic about matters of the sort, headlined a recent 
story: The Road Has Come Back. 

Facts and figures bear this out. During a typical week this season 
there were nineteen plays touring the hinterlands, reaping over $200,- 
ooo a week. The hardiest perennial of them all, Tobacco Road, on its 
third visit to St. Louis grossed $15,191.50 in a single week — this with 
a top price of only $1.50! Helen Hayes in Victoria Regina made 
$35,000 in one week in Philadelphia, and in a split week, which in- 
cluded performances at Des Moines, Omaha and Kansas City, the 
same play took in $43,000, with the Des Moines night accounting for 
$9,400. (This last is believed to be the highest single gross in the his- 
tory of the road.) You Can’t Take It With You made $22,000 in a week 
in Pittsburgh, four weeks of Tovarich got $55,000 in Los Angeles, and 
The Women, Brother Rat, Room Service, King Richard II and other 
outstanding touring shows were almost equally successful. Back in 
New York the Theatre Guild announced that its road subscription 
had increased about 30 per cent, and producers who hustled their plays 
through road tryouts for Broadway openings were accusing themselves 
of excessively bad judgment. From all this it would appear that 
Variety is guilty, if anything, of understatement. 

While the road has become theatre conscious, Broadway has not 
lagged behind in consciousness of the road. Sending shows around the 
country is Times Square’s latest paying industry, and younger pro- 
ducers are learning what the older ones had practically forgotten — 
that in the ideal producing set-up a play pays back its investment and 
production costs from the money made during the Broadway run and 
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makes the major part of its profit on the road. Further, grosses on the 
road this year frequently were larger than they were in New York; for 
a time the Chicago company of Brother Rat almost doubled the intake 
of the mother company, and the same was true of the itinerant Tobacco 
Road. Road expenses — hauling, fares, stagehands, and so on —al- 
though they are high enough to keep many plays from touring, are not 
sufficiently large to endanger the profit of a really successful show. 
Railroad fares are still a great expense but, with the two-cents-a-mile 
and reduced baggage rates, even they are not the headaches they used 
to be. By taking $10,000 a week if it does not have a star, and from 
$12,000 to $15,000 if it does, the usual road company can make a 
profit. Many, like Tobacco Road, can run on less. This season, it is safe 
to say, almost every road show with a good Broadway reputation, or 
a well-known star, or both, has made far more than its expenses. 

Routing shows along the road is not the simple process it was in 
the days before the war, when there were over 1500 American theatres 
depending on touring plays. Then the owners of these theatres came to 
New York each fall, took a stand on the corner of Broadway and 
Forty-Seventh Street, and, when a trustworthy manager or star came 
along, booked the latter’s show at a time and percentage mutually 
convenient. This procedure was repeated until the manager’s house 
was booked solid for the coming year. The Klaw and Erlanger Central 
Booking Office, which got control of most of the theatres of the coun- 
try, put an end to this informal system, and now the United Booking 
Office does the job. 

In its office in the New Amsterdam Theatre Building, New York, 
the United Booking Office acts for both producers and road-theatre 
managers — for, of course, a fee. The managers look to the Booking 
Office for the right plays for their theatres; profitable plays that will 
whet the public’s appetite for more. Producers leave to the Booking 
Office the arrangement of tours and all the preliminary red tape in- 
volved in that complex business. Although willing to try booking 
almost anything almost anywhere, the Booking Office handles chiefly 
theatres in the ‘key’ — or larger — cities, which include among others 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, Washington, St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, Indianapolis and certain 
Canadian centres. 


Naturally the producer who has a play for which he thinks the 
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provinces hunger goes first to the United Booking Office to see whether 
a profitable tour can be arranged. The officials of the Booking Office 
pencil in an itinerary and if it is approved, contracts are drawn up. 
These contracts are painstakingly compounded of the divergent de- 
mands of the producer and of the theatre manager. Since no two shows 
draw exactly alike, contracts vary and, when finally signed, are usually 
agreeable to both parties. Some of them are 70-30 arrangements 
which means that, of the money collected at each performance, the 
play keeps seventy percent and the theatre thirty. One or the other 
party to the agreement (here is where most of the haggling comes in) 
must pay for the front of the house staff (ticket-taker, ushers, and so 
on), the tickets, the advertising, extra stagehands and other minor 
charges. 

Occasionally a producer with a lusty hit decides to go beyond 
the key cities to the smaller cities and towns. In this case he, or 
someone on his staff, usually becomes his own booking office. As this 
is written, Tobacco Road is penetrating farthest off the beaten track 
and Michael Goldreyer, press agent for the Broadway production, is 
doing the booking from his New York office. The arrangements for the 
intrepid troupe are made almost wholly by telegraph and demand the 
cooperation of the newest convert to road shows — the motion-picture 
theatre owner. 

From a wall map, which makes his office look like GHQ, Mr. Gold- 
reyer decides where his touring company can best go next. He wires the 
town’s Chamber of Commerce to learn whether there is a theatre that 
can play a road show. If there is, he dickers with the manager or 
booker for a rental, which ranges from $100 to $400 an evening, 
depending on the size of the town. These theatres in small towns are, 
in almost every case, the local film palace, and considerable diplomacy 
is required to persuade the manager to sacrifice a film for a mere 
flesh and blood play. Before he will consent, it is often necessary to 
pay him outright the profit he expects to make from the picture. If 
Mr. Goldreyer is lucky, he can persuade the owners of a big chain of 
movie theatres, like Balaban and Katz, to book his show through its 
entire circuit, either for one night stands or split weeks. Usually, how- 
ever, the theatres are independently owned and good only for one 
night, because of the size of the town. One night stands, incidentally, 
outwit the forces of censorship, for a play cannot be banned in any 
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locality until it has played there at least one night. However, censor- 
ship on the road these days seems a matter less of righteous indignation 
than of notoriety for local politicians. 

An ambitious road tour of a successful New York play goes some- 
thing like this one, which combines the tours of both the Abba and 
Leontovich companies of Tovarich: Providence, New Haven, Toronto, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo, Erie, Rochester, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, Boston, Springfield, Hartford, Chicago (where the Abba 
company anchored after playing the cities just listed), Columbus, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Knoxville, Chattanooga, Bir- 
mingham, Nashville, Memphis, Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Wichita, 
Dallas, Houston, San Antonio, Austin, Waco, Fort Worth, Kansas 
City, Omaha, Des Moines, Davenport, Madison, Minneapolis and 
Milwaukee. If either of these companies had gone to the west coast, 
it would have played at least Los Angeles, Sacramento and San 
Francisco; and had it supplemented the United Booking Office dates 
with independent bookings it might have played such minor commu- 
nities as Bloomington, Indiana and Oil City, Pennsylvania. 

On tour, the producer pays all the bills except those for hotels 
and food. With baggage the caste system appears, for the star is allowed 
trunks to the number of his or her importance: the featured players are 
permitted a small trunk or two; and the minor and bit players struggle 
along with suitcases. Getting a show from town to town is often a pro- 
digious job. The Great Waltz, of all recent touring shows, traveled 
heaviest; someone said that getting this spectacle into the average 
road theatre was like floating the Queen Mary in a bathtub. Seventy- 
seven carloads of scenery went along, and 125 people. The current 
Victoria Regina will be packed and unpacked ninety-four times before 
its tour is over, and it requires twenty-four local stagehands, in addi- 
tion to the regular crew, in every town it visits. 

From two to four weeks before a road company starts out, the 
press agent, or advance man, gets under way. He is the business 
manager extraordinary, the super-factotum who smooths the path of 
the show into each town and sends back an advice sheet which details 
the idiosyncracies of each town and each theatre. A wide-awake ad- 
vance man can have a good time at his job, but the field is not over- 
crowded and good advance men are rare birds. For the advance man 
must see that paying customers are enthusiastic enough about his 
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show to attend it in droves. In these days this is a highly specialized 
job. There was a time when it was accomplished chiefly by stunts. 
The Great Waltz, for example, organized ‘Johann Strauss’ days and 
fashion shows in the towns it visited. Boy Meets Girl distributed 
buttons — the boy and girl whose buttons matched got free tickets 
to the show. The same play awarded tickets for the best letters on 
‘How I Met My Girl (or Boy) Friend’. Lately, however, stunts have 
soured and press agents are sticking to straight news. 

When the advance agent arrives (usually two weeks before the 
play), he visits the local editors to get an idea of their requirements. He 
writes for them to their order, putting all he has on the ball; there is 
no more re-hashing of New York press stories. With the newspaper 
campaign started, the advance man turns to the radio. Sometimes he 
has electrically transcribed scenes from the play or talks by the stars, 
or he persuades local celebrities to speak. If the show is to be given in 
a movie house, he arranges for a trailer to be shown at all film perform- 
ances (usually the film runs until six o’clock of the night of the play 
opening). And always, of course, he patronizes the local billboards. 

Further, he presents the mayor and assorted dignitaries with free 
seats. By giving these to local merchants as well, he may have his 
tickets sold over store counters. He may address the Rotary Club, the 
Elks or the local Beethoven Society, doing his best to make an Event 
of the coming production. He tries, too, for as many commercial tie- 
ups as possible; if he persuades a hotel to advertise ‘Our Room Service 
is as good as the play at the Erlanger Theatre’, or a department store 
to say ‘Lifebuoy Meets Girl’, he has an excellent something for noth- 
ing. Or if, like the inspired advance man for The Great Waltz, he can 
arrange with hotels and railways to offer and advertise special rates 
to see the play, he is earning his money and more. He is good, too, if he 
can bribe filling-station attendants to say, as they wipe off windshields, 
“Be sure to see at the Colonial. It’s colossal.’ 





It is hard to give a concrete reason for the revival of the road, 
except to say that people are once more eager to see plays. After nearly 
two decades of movie gelatin the public is showing a thoroughly 
natural hankering for the flesh and blood of the theatre. The Federal 
Theatre, with its small prices and lively plays, has done much to 
accustom out-of-town audiences to the legitimate theatre. Audience 
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groups, too, have stimulated theatre consciousness. Organizations like 
the Playgoers of St. Louis, which set as its goal a twenty-five week 
season of the best available plays, have made it worth while for pro- 
ductions to visit most large cities. Buffalo, which called itself so suc- 
cessfully to the drama’s attention at last summer’s Theatre Conven- 
tion, was rewarded this year by the best in road shows and by several 
Guthrie McClintic tryouts as well. 

But most important of all, in accounting for the renascence of 
the road, is the fact that the plays on tour are, generally speaking, the 
kind to re-awaken faith in the spoken drama. The plays and actors 
which drove the opening wedge for this revival — The Green Pastures, 
Katharine Cornell’s repertory, George M. Cohan in 4h Wilderness! — 
were excellent in every way, and fortunately since then only the 
plays best equipped for the road have dared to venture out. In short, 
the road public has seen the best the commercial theatre offers. 

Important, too, is the fact that stars have toured in recent years, 
for above all else the road loves stars. On tour, a first-class star in 
a second-class play almost invariably outdraws a first-class play with- 
out a star. It takes a year or so to solidify a star’s reputation on the 
road, unless the movies have contributed, as they did with Katharine 
Hepburn and Joan Bennett. Like all lusty things, however, the road 
is full of contradictions. Among the most consistently profitable road 
plays this year is Linger Longer Letty, with Charlotte Greenwood. The 
play has no Broadway reputation — it was Post Road in New York, 
but this is not mentioned — and Miss Greenwood has not been around 
for some time; yet the road discovered this play itself and has liked it 
enormously. 

The problem of finding theatres to house plays on the road — 
which, in the twenties, was the road’s greatest problem — is becoming 
less and less acute. Motion picture theatre owners are beginning to co- 
operate, both because their patrons like a change of entertainment and 
because it is highly profitable to book an occasional play. Although 
it disrupts the picture schedule, and although they must frequently 
pay for extra ushers, stagehands and tickets as well as the salary of the 
film operator — in spite of all this, it still pays film theatre managers 
to book plays, for the profits are extraordinarily large. Picture houses, 
incidentally, when used for plays have a good effect on theatre at- 
tendance. They are clean, well-ventilated, acoustically fairly sound 
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and boast all the conveniences, whereas the old legitimate houses in 
most road towns were about as attractive as the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta. 

Another strong reason for the cooperation of motion picture 
managers is that the merchants of each town are in favor of plays, 
believing that they stimulate trade. When Victoria Regina comes to 
the local theatre, Mother probably needs a new tiara, Father a new 
evening tie and the children their first evening outfits. They buy them 
at local stores. Restaurants, bars, taxis and innumerable other busi- 
nesses profit. With each show, it appears, there is a buying boom, 
and anything that improves business is something to be encouraged. 

So the business men are happy because they have more business. 
The theatre owner is happy because he is giving the people what they 
want. The editors are happy because they have a temporary, un- 
salaried feature writer. And audiences are happy because, while the 
road has grown increasingly flourishing until it seems almost as good 
as it ever was, the abuses that killed the old road have for the most 
part failed to reappear. Producers today do not seem to feel that sec- 
ond or third best is the road’s due; when a second company is sent out 
it almost always has players of the same quality as the original, and 
when the original company is advertised it usually és the original. 

These are healthy signs, but healthier still is the refusal of road 
audiences to accept anything second rate. An inferior production of 
The Show Is On died a quick death on tour, and when Chicago critics 
intimated that their company of The Women seemed poor, the pro- 
ducer himself rushed to the scene. When he left, The Women was a 
better show. It seems as though both sides involved in the life of the 
road are on their toes, and if they stay there the road is back to stay. 














Does the Summer ‘Theatre 
Do Its Job? 


I. NO RICHARD WHORF 


T won’ be long now before the rumble of beach-wagons and the 
| smell of stale glue will announce the opening of the summer 
theatre, ‘The Straw Hat’ as Variety has termed this wayward off- 
spring of Broadway. 

Many a spring have I joined the trek and many a fall have I re- 
turned to tramp the byways of Times Square — armed with scripts, 
discoveries, ideas and hope. 

It is not without thinking and grief that I’ve come to the conclu- 
sion that the summer doesn’t live up to its promises; doesn’t do what 
it should do. And I have been guilty, as a manager, as an actor, as a 
designer and as an author. Perhaps most of us who were a part of the 
early summer enterprises are in the same boat. 

I feel we all forgot what our original purpose was. Let me try to 
reconstruct that purpose: first, employment; second, an opportunity 
to learn the business of the theatre, and I mean by that the acting, 
the directing, the designing and the exploitation; third, to try out 
new plays with an idea of Broadway, and so to discover new talent. 

Now, why was the summer theatre founded? Wasn’t it because 
the institution known as the stock company had ceased to exist? 
Wasn’t it because the young people entering the theatre had no place 
to practise their craft? Was there ever, in any of the original summer 
theatre plans, the idea of dramatic schools? Where did the $2.75 top 
come from? Who started this fleecing of the public? By what standard 
is a production in Sleepy Hollow worth the same price as many an 
expert production by serious New York producers? True you answer, 
‘I’ve seen several summer productions that were better than Broad- 
way, or as good,’ but that does not mean that the public should pay 
the same price. 

I can answer most of these questions. I myself have been guilty 
of all these evils. I have helped run theatre schools. Why? It was a 
plain case of easy money. Seventy students paying a substantial tui- 
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tion fee is a neat little sum to help out the opening of any summer 
theatre. True, the pupils have been given instruction. I have spent 
long hours trying to teach various groups and my other activities 
have suffered. I have raised the price from $1.50 to $3, and the reason 
I did it was: first, I had employed some cast or individual whose 
salary was over my budget; and second, I felt the public could pay; 
third, I felt I was giving that amount of entertainment. But was I? 
Once having got that price, it was never lowered — even though my 
budget was well within bounds. Now the thing that everyone con- 
nected with the summer theatre forgets is that the summer audience 
is not the winter Broadway audience. It is as different as black and 
white. 

The summer audience is either a vacation audience and easily 
pleased, or it isn’t. I maintain that it is. True there are one or two 
theatres near enough New York City to draw a more metropolitan 
audience, but even these behave as vacationists. These audiences do 
not enter the theatre in the same frame of mind as they do when they 
are in the city. They are either social or bohemian. They may be made 
up of artists, writers, musicians and the usual dilettantes, or the 
broker and his family who have a large summer house some twenty 
miles away. Either they have nothing else to do, or they are interested 
in the summer theatre as a local institution. They certainly forgive 
and forget in a truly humanitarian way. 

Now take the plight of the actor in the summer theatre. I will take 
a specific case. A new play is to be tried out, the author and director 
pick a girl for the leading role. She is unknown but has had experience. 
She is engaged primarily because the star who was wanted for the 
play asks too much money. She rehearses, she is everything the play- 
wright, the director and the producer desire. She does the play and is 
a minor sensation with the audiences I have described. Even her 
small faults which could not be eradicated in two weeks’ rehearsal 
are taken as brilliant bits of acting. The producer decides this is his 
stab at Broadway. He will do it in the fall. The little actress feels she 
is about to have her chance. The play is cast for Broadway and the 
actress does not get the part. This happens ninety times out of a 
hundred. She was all right for the summer but she’s not good enough 
for Broadway. She was worth $2.75 a seat and the audience applauded 
her, but she isn’t good enough for Broadway — in the producer’s 


mind. Now, what has the summer theatre done for this girl? 
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Take the play — this same play for instance — the author has had 
one play before this done on Broadway. He has labored through the 
summer production making what revision he can in the short time. 
He has seen it played a week and the audience, our same good old 
vacationists, liked it. He has had long conferences with the director, 
the producer, play agents and various scouts. He has decided that 
with a few variations this is his chance for success. He rewrites the 
play once, perhaps twice; he elaborates a scene that went very well; 
and he cuts out what the vacationists felt was dull. He starts rehears- 
als for the New York production. He is at it day and night; new bits 
of dialogue are fitted in here and there; if his producer has money 
enough the play goes out of town, and he rewrites the second act in 
some Statler bedroom. But, by now, all perspective has gone. It is 
no longer the play our summer friends saw and liked. It was good 
enough for them, but it wasn’t good enough for Broadway. The play 
comes into town and is a dismal failure ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred. What has the summer theatre done for this author? 

I could cite the same case of the manager and the designer. 

Naturally there are exceptions. I learned a great deal in the various 
summer theatres. Many things I had to unlearn. And I feel the 
summer theatre can still fulfil a purpose if it goes back to its original 
ideas — work, study and discover. Forget the inevitable goal, Broad- 
way. Forget the schools; if a person has talent he is worth a try as an 
actor. Forget trying to sell the summer theatre at fancy Broadway 
prices. And, above all, forget that the summer theatre is fun. It’s 
work, the hardest kind of work. It’s the place where you learn your 
profession if you’re honest about it. 


II. YES WALTER HARTWIG 
A’ THE rules that hold good for success in the theatre on Broad- 

way hold good in the summer theatre. It is a mistake to think 
that you can put anything over on an audience just because it is 
summer. It must be remembered that this audience is made up of 
metropolitans on a vacation. They do not leave their discriminating 
faculties behind them when they go into the country, but they are on 
holiday and therefore in holiday mood. In this the summer theatre 
has a great advantage over its metropolitan parent. In town, theatre- 
going has become a serious business. The cost of tickets, the difficulty 
of getting them at all, traffic complications, the uneven quality of 
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R. Kerkham 


THE NEW LONDON PLAYERS highlighted last summer’s repertory at 
their New Hampshire playhouse «vith lively presentations of Andreyev’s He 
Who Gets Slapped and Fason’s Fourney by Seymour Gross. Norman Grant 
gave the circus background of the Russian play a proper touch of sarcasm, 


and limited sets and costumes for the American fantasy to black and white. 
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SUMMER THEATRES 


The Deertrees Theatre, built from the pine of the surrounding forests and 
opened last year under the direction of Enrica Clay Dillon, will add opera 
to its regular stock season this summer. In addition to an unusual lighting 
system the theatre has across its rear wall a large window which allows the 
wooded landscape to become a convenient stage backdrop. The Cape 
Playhouse, originally a church, celebrates its tenth anniv ersary this year. 
Raymond Moore and Richard Aldrich serve as director and producing 
director. The new Cape Cinema, opposite the theatre, was designed by 
Alfred Easton Poor and decorated by Rockwell Kent and Jo Mielziner. 
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the fare offered, has shorn the theatre of much of the glamour, the 
romance and the adventure it used to provide. 

Not so in the country. There, amid surroundings that are unusual, 
to go to the play becomes once more both pleasant and exciting. The 
summer theatre is friendly with its audience. The purchase of a ticket 
is as important to the ticket seller as it is to the purchaser — which 
is not always the impression given at a Broadway box-office. The 
summer theatre is not involved in a ticket broker or ticket speculator 
situation. When the summer theatregoer drives up in his car he is 
immediately taken in hand by the car usher who solves the parking 
problem for him. There is a feeling of host and guest about the whole 
procedure. In the lobby the patron is not belabored by a band of coat 
checkers. Between the acts there is the cigarette to be smoked out of 
doors under the moonlight, not on a city pavement or in a stuffy 
smoking room. Everything is done to make the playgoer comfortable, 
so that he will be in a receptive mood, ready to enjoy the play. 

Once he is in his seat, the plays he sees must be of the highest 
calibre. The summer theatre can only be successful in the long run if 
it can establish faith with its public that it will produce good plays 
with famous or experienced actors. The emotional experience which 
the metropolitan theatregoer demands of theatrical presentations 
must also be found in the summer theatre if that theatre is to endure. 

It is safest, therefore, for a summer theatre to limit its repertory 
to the production of plays that have on them the stamp of success, 
and to a very few first-class new scripts. The same thing goes for the 
actors. A gifted and experienced player can attract and hold the at- 
tention of an audience. The summer theatre which tries to sell the 
tyro to its audience soon finds itself with empty benches. I do not 
believe that the purpose of the summer theatre is to experiment. Not 
where a paying audience is concerned. 

It is an error to believe that a summer theatre audience will sup- 
port a play just because it is a new play, except in the rare instances 
where audience and theatre alike are organized for the express purpose 
of developing playwrights. In the regular summer theatre, if the 
play turns out to be a poor one and has been done with untalented and 
untrained actors, an audience will feel that it has been cheated, as 
indeed it has, and will be eloquent in broadcasting its opinion. Since 
no one has yet been discovered who can tell definitely from an unpro- 
duced script how an audience will react to it in presentation, the odds 
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against a summer theatre are great when it tries out a new play. It is 
a dangerous adventure. If it turns out to be a good play, it is just a 
bit of luck. If it is a poor play, even good actors will not be able to 
satisfy the audience. The proof of this is quickly apparent at the 
box-office, proving that the summer theatre responds to the same 
stimulus as the winter theatre. A whole season with tryout produc- 
tions of new plays is the surest way to dry up a summer audience. 

This does not mean, as some New York managers and some au- 
thors believe, that a new script cannot get a fair showing in a summer 
theatre. It means merely that a new script must be handled, as on 
Broadway, with special care and that success depends on the re- 
sources of the theatre and the ability of the director. Any play, new 
or old, needs to be interpreted. A new play demands more care and 
attention than an old success which comes along with a carefully 
prepared prompt book. 

An able and conscientious summer theatre director approaches 
the production of a new play with full appreciation that he has a very 
special job on his hands. He knows he has to prepare a prompt script 
in advance, drawing on all his experience and his talent to work out 
every detail. Things cannot be left to the morning of the first re- 
hearsal. If the actors in his company cannot give the new play ade- 
quate interpretation, he may have to import others from Broadway. 
If his budget does not permit him such leeway, or the actors he needs 
will not come, he will be wise not to compromise but to leave produc- 
ing new plays alone. 

Nor can an author be permitted to hang around during the one 
week of rehearsals and cut, change, rewrite or otherwise alter his 
script. The effects of such proceedings are sad enough in New York 
where there is a four-week rehearsal period in which to work them 
out. During the one week that the actors in a summer theatre have for 
rehearsal, especially when a new play is being prepared, the time is 
too short to pay attention to the selfish interests of an author who 
hasn’t taken the trouble to finish his play before he wants to see it 
acted. 

It is often scored against the summer theatre that the same actors 
who play in the tryout in the sticks do not get the opportunity to 
play it in New York. Of course they don’t. Why should they? No 
honest summer theatre management will give any such promise. It’s 
a tryout, isn’t it? This goes for the actors as well as for the play. The 
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actor is paid for his job. The Broadway set-up may have to be differ- 
ent. The play may have to be so rewritten that recasting is inevitable. 
This happens continually in the winter theatre. Why should it not be 
so in the summer? The tryout of a new play can be successfully 
achieved in any summer theatre where there is a professional show- 
man and an imaginative director. If it eventually transpires that this 
play, though accepted by the summer audience, does not fit into the 
Broadway scheme, it is certainly not the fault of the summer theatre 
which tried it out. The same difference of opinion exists between 
London and New York, yes, even between Chicago and New York. 

The summer theatre serves one element in the profession for which 
it is almost the sole hope. It serves the actor. The professional actor 
has both desire and need to act, not only tc support himself but to 
exercise his talents, to practise his chosen profession. The Broadway 
theatre and the touring companies keep only about 30% of the regis- 
tered actors busy. Where formerly there were more than 200 stock 
companies in the United States, today there are practically none. 
Moving pictures, economic conditions and the changing social order 
have blotted out the stock companies and seriously affected the 
Broadway scene. There remains only the summer theatre where the 
trouper can practise his profession, keep his spirits up, his confidence 
in himself alive. 

The theatre being what it is today, many of the best actors in the 
profession are seldom seen on Broadway. And they are not all in the 
pictures either. In the summer theatre many of these actors find their 
only avenue for expression. No other reason is needed to justify its 
existence, but this is only one of many. 

The young artists, designers and mechanicians who come, well 
trained, out of the drama departments of colleges find in the summer 
set-up practically their only possible introduction to the temper, the 
spirit and the disposition of the professional theatre. The over- 
crowded condition of the commercial theatre can hold out little 
opening to this fresh blood and yet it is an element that the theatre 
is vastly in need of, without which it cannot live. 

Side by side with the summer theatres, the summer theatre schools 
have been developing in recent years. They are an effective and legiti- 
mate place for young people to find out whether the theatre is their 
game, and to develop their talents. If such a school is attached to a 
professional theatre it should, for the best interests of both, be run 
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independently. A school should have a complete and separate plant 
in which the work is conducted and a theatre apart from the profes- 
sional theatre in which the students can act. The student group must 
have as good (or better) directors than the professional theatre and 
also a complete paid staff for its exclusive service. Where a summer 
school is honestly conducted, I know no better way for the youthful 
aspirant to find out if he has talent and to get experience. If, besides, 
students can at night observe and study the work of good professional 
actors they will gain greatly. 

One evidence that the summer theatre school justifies itself is the 
fact that swarms of picture and theatre scouts constantly buzz around 
a group regarded as promising and well trained. These scouts place so 
much importance on the activities of the school that they literally 
march in and order special performances for their individual benefit. 
Where talent is discovered it soon finds its way either to Hollywood 
or to Broadway. 

One of the abuses that the legitimate summer theatre school has 
to combat is the practice of accepting tuition fees from students and 
using this money, not for the benefit of the students in the form of 
directors, teachers, buildings, and so forth, but as a capital investment 
to open a summer theatre allegedly for the entertainment of the 
public. This kind of manipulation always fails in the end because it is 
dishonest. Both the students and the public soon discover the duplic- 
ity because both are cheated. 

In the long run summer theatres, whether or not they include 
summer schools, are successful in proportion to the soundness of their 
organization and the honesty of their objectives. 

The best of the summer theatres are those that have been the 
longest in the business and have been run by professionals. Why is 
this true? Because they have a single purpose: to sell entertainment. 
They have no ulterior motives or false ambitions. These theatres are 
valuable assets to the theatregoing public and to the communities in 
which they operate. Elitch’s Gardens Theatre, in a park outside 
Denver, Colorado (at it for forty odd years), is a good example; 
Lakewood at Skowhegan, Maine (nearly as old as Elitch’s Gardens); 
Mount Kisco, N. Y.; Dennis and Stockbridge in Massachusetts and 
Ogunquit in Maine and a number of others have been for years in the 
legitimate entertainment business. It is a survival of the fittest and 
the audience is, in the country as on Broadway, the ultimate arbiter. 
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The Colonial kitchen planned by Mark Ter-Vehn for the Weston Playhouse 
production of The Pursuit of Happiness shows how satisfactorily a summer 
theatre designer can overcome limitations in time and funds. Similarly, 
Martin Fallon’s setting for Death Takes a Holiday at the Gloucester School 
of the Theatre ingeniously compels a very small stage to appear spacious 


through a liberal use of vertical lines, false perspectives and low furniture. 























MEASURE FOR MEASURE 


The final scene of Shakespeare’s comedy uses effectively the stage balcony of 
the Maddermarket Theatre in Nugent Monck’s production at Norwich, 
England. Carefully built from an eighteenth-century meeting-house and 
well known for its repertories of old and new dramas, the Maddermarket 
was called when completed ‘the first Elizabethan Playhouse seen since 1642’. 
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Theatre Arts Bookshelf 





OFFENBACH IN PARIS 


Orpheus in Paris, by S. Kracauer. 
Knopf: $4. La Vie Parisienne, by 
Sacheverell Sitwell. Houghton, Mif- 
fin: $1.65. 
ne Emperor Napoleon III loathed 
Tea feared reality. Ruler of the 
French by an incredible twist of poli- 
tics, he puffed continually at cigarettes 
and blew smoke around everything 
disagreeable. After muzzling the press 
and Madame Bovary, he commissioned 
Baron Haussmann to line the streets 
of Paris with imposing facades that 
often had little behind them and put 
Garnier to designing the world’s finest 
opera-house. He, himself, played host 
to impressionable foreign sovereigns 
at International Expositions and pro- 
claimed that the Second Empire 
meant ‘Joy and Glamour for All’. 
One of the Emperor’s most impor- 
tant and adroit assistants with the 
Policy of Illusion was the composer 
Jacques Offenbach. Born a poor Ger- 
man Jew, Offenbach had settled in 
Paris as a youth, turned into a French 
Catholic and married a rich girl with 
a Spanish-English background. Out of 
almost no material at all he produced 
more than a hundred operettas and 
pantomimes that delighted the aristo- 
cratic Faubourg Saint-Germain, the 
proletarians in the suburbs of Paris 
and the republicans all over France. 
Mr. Kracauer has examined Offen- 
bach’s life with the microscopic pre- 
cision and thoroughness to be ex- 
pected from a German scholar. Once 
associated with the theatre, he has a 
scene designer’s fondness for convinc- 


ing backdrops. Behind Offenbach’s 
youthful attempt to compose waltzes 
for cafe-concerts he reconstructs the 
confused decor of frenzied music-halls, 
cabarets and cheap theatres in which 
the musician found himself. The 
handsome Jullien and his band play 
Meyerbeer’s operas in an apotheosis 
of fireworks, Musard fires off a gun 
to accent the drum-beats at the 
Théatre des Variétés, cancan dancers 
tear off their clothes in their anima- 
tion and masqueraders throng the 
Paris boulevards. When Paris was 
succumbing to the nonentities of 
Hervé’s music, Offenbach reintroduced 
the pastoral grace of Philidor’s old 
melodies and lived to have his own 
charm superseded by that of Strauss. 
Out of the motley inconsistencies of 
his life he could not help but develop 
a skeptical tongue-in-the-cheek atti- 
tude, and it is as a satirist that Mr. 
Kracauer correctly gives him first 
place. 

The Emperor seems never to have 
realized that La Belle Héléne and La 
Vie Parisienne were caustic comments 
on French fake grandeur. Offenbach 
was not taken in by the Policy of 
Illusion, though he helped others to 
accept it. Nor was he a modern Mo- 
zart any more than the Champs- 
Elysées had the genuine beauty of 
Vienna or Versailles. But he was a 
great man of the theatre who hated 
boredom and subversively pleased 
himself with his operettas as he openly 
pleased his public. 

If Mr. Kracauer’s biography can be 
criticized for its excess of verification 
and shortage of glamour, Mr. Sitwell’s 


brilliant little study of La Vie Pari- 
sienne is a handy antidote. It has ex- 
actly the abandonment to unreality 
that Napoleon III tried to encourage 
among his subjects. Com 
from the Almanach de Gotha, old 
programs and couturiers’ ch ks, 
it recreates the opening night of 
Offenbach’s most charming operetta. 
Cora Pearl, fresh from a nudist séance 
with diplomats and ambassadors, 
crushes her crinoline against that of 
La Paiva, already in the pay of 
Bismarck. Scented cigarettes, 
French, snubs and intrigues fill the 
theatre as Métella sends her glittering 
songs out from the stage to be hummed 
by the audience. Long before Offen- 
bach’s death the se So turned 
those same melodies into battlesongs 
to eliminate any more such evenings 
of unconvincing elegance. 

TOM SQUIRE 


SHAKESPEARE SLEUTH 
I, William Shakespeare, Do Ap- 
point Thomas Russell, Esquire, by 
Leslie Hotson. Oxford: $3. 
Cb ACE operative of the bureau of 
missing persons (Elizabethan Sec- 
tion) is at it again. Professor Leslie 
Hotson has fixed his fine eye on 
Thomas Russell, Esquire, whom Shake- 
speare appointed overseer of his will, 
and has tracked down through in- 
numerable and tortuous channels 
every recorded event in the life of this 
man who was Shakespeare’s friend 
and neighbor. Professor Hotson’s 
achievements as super-sleuth in the 
realm of Elizabethan scholarship are 
well-known to everyone who cares 
more for one grain of fact than for a 
sand-dune of conjecture. In this book 
he once more proves his genius for 
detective work among musty legal 
documents and family trees. From it 
we learn to know not only Thomas 
Russell who lived near Stratford and 
was connected by blood and marriage 
with the dashing and dangerous nobil- 
ity of the court, but Russell’s wife, 
widow of the astronomer Digges and 
mother of that Sir Dudley Digges 
whose passionate interest in explora- 
tion made him the financial backer 
of a number of expeditions to the New 
World. Sir Dudley visited his step- 
father Russell on his estate near 
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Stratford at the moment when Digges 
had in his pocket a manuscript letter, 
written by William Strachey, describ- 
ing the wreck of an English ship on 
the Bermuda islands. Strachey’s let- 
ter was not published till 1625, yet 
it is evident that in 1610, when 
Shakespeare wrote The Tempest, he 
had seen the manuscript. ‘What is 
more likely,’ writes Professor Hotson, 
‘than that Russell [bent on enter- 
taining his stepson] brings out his 
trump card to distract and charm 
Sir Dudley — his friend, the all ad- 
mired poet Shakespeare?’ Again and 
again through these pages of careful 
detail we glimpse unexpected con- 
frontations; hear repercussions of Es- 
sex’s mad treason; see Shakespeare’s 
neighbors involved in the Gunpowder 
plot; realize the ties that connected 
the poet and playwright with town 
and country and court life. The book 
is a fascinating mosaic of fact against 
which Shakespeare’s figure takes on 
ever clearer and sharper contours. 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


DANISH ACTRESS 
Johanne Louise Heiberg, by Robert 
Neiiendam. Povl Branner, Copen- 
hagen. 
tren actors and actresses may 
leave great names behind them, 

but very little with which to convince 
us of their greatness, is a common- 
place. It is a rare thing that their cre- 
ative impulse finds time and ability to 
flow into the written word, but this 
eR in the case of the remark- 
able actress Johanne Louise Heiberg, 
who dominated the Danish theatre in 
the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Bjgrnstjerne Bjgrnson, exuber- 
ant as usual, said that her Memoirs 
were perhaps the world’s best, and 
they are certainly among the most in- 
teresting of any country, not only for 
their record of a life, but because they 
are so many windows opened con- 
sciously and unconsciously on the 
make-believe yet furiously real world 
of the theatre, its inner world. 

Johanne Louise Heiberg, however, 
‘arranged’ the truth with too great 
skill, and if she and the Memoirs are 
to be properly understood a very wise 
guide is needed. 

Robert Neiiendam, Director of the 
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Theatre Museum in Copenhagen, pro- 
vides an ideal guide in his book, just 
a It is not a biography of 

ru Heiberg in the conventional sense 
that she is born in the first and dies in 
the last chapter; rather is it a series of 
sensitive and subtle comments on her 
life, from which her Life emerges. 
And her character. One is irresistibly 
convinced that his version of this com- 
plicated woman is the right one. God, 
to whom she turned for an audience 
at the last, could not judge her more 
gently and justly than does her pres- 
ent biographer. He sees the ingrati- 
tude in her treatment of the tragic 
young man who enabled her to rise, 
the ambition in her marriage to Hei- 
berg, and her desire both on and off 
the stage to be the only female star. 
But he also conveys her charm and 
clarity and real yearning to be sin- 
cere. He makes one understand how 
it was that — in spite of her ‘low’ 
origin — the most distinguished men 
of her time sought her company; and 
how she managed to keep them just 
sufficiently in love with her. The book 
is rich with Robert Neiiendam’s own 
quiet perceptions, lightly framed but 
deeply wise. He says about Heiberg, 
for instance: ‘As his poetic power 
diminished, irony became his substi- 
tute for creative strength, and he 
tried to solve all difficulties with it.’ 

One would have liked more of Rob- 
ert Neiiendam himself; his style is 
caressing to the nerves, and the things 
he leaves unsaid are so very eloquent, 
but he has chosen to be brief, clear, 
French. Perhaps it is therefore that 
he has produced the indispensable 
book on Fru Heiberg. 


SIGNE TOKSVIG 


INSIDE STORIES 


Backstage with Henry Miller, by 
Frank P. Morse. Dutton: §3. 
Encore, by Daniel Frohman. Lee 
Furman: $3.50. 
_—_ of Victorian culture who 
can extend their taste to include 
the belated and involute forms it 
took during the first two decades of 
this century will enjoy Mr. Morse’s 
book about Henry Miller and Mr. 
Frohman’s book about himself, his 
brother and others. Neither volume is 
particularly well written or impres- 
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with the assistance of Mr. Morse’s 
Milleriana, piece together a fine 
icture of a period that, at least in 
the theatre, already seems vaguer 
and quainter to us than the eighteenth 


century does. 
WALT CRANE 


Complete Book of Ballets, by Cyril 
Beaumont. Putnam: $6. 
ow VERY complete a complete 
book of ballets can be! Begin- 
ning with Dauberval (1742-1806) who 
‘might be termed the inventor of the 
comedy ballet’, and continuing through 
the careers of over forty ballet danc- 
ers down to David Lichine, Mr. Beau- 
mont’s record includes ‘stories of the 
most famous ballets of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, grouped in 
chronological order under their chore- 
ographers, with full particulars of the 
author and of the theme, the designer 
of costumes and scenery, the composer 
of the music, and date and place of 
first production, with the original cast. 
In many cases an account is given, 
based on contemporary impressions 
and notices, of how the principal 
dancer danced and how the ballet was 
first received.’ 

Add to this description that the 
book is generously and delightfully il- 
lustrated with pictures of the dancers 
and scenes from the ballets, and that 
the name of the author has come to be 
a mark of authority on any ballet 
book, and the Complete Book of 
Ballets will recommend itself for 
prominent place in all dance libraries. 


Excursions in English Drama, by 
Robert Withington. Appleton-Cen- 
tury: $1.50. 
) ane om WIrHincTon’s bundle of 
essays forms what the French call a 
bibliotheque des curiosités. The little 
dissertations bounce about over Eng- 
lish drama and light on such dissimilar 
topics as the Corpus Christi plays, 
the radio drama of MacLeish, the 
fashions of pronunciation among the 
Elizabethans and the common lack 
of humanity in the plays of Jonson 
and Shaw. This spreading of attention 
is unfortunate. Dr. Withington is a 
well-known authority on pre-Shake- 
spearean English drama, and one 
notes with regret that an attempt at 





broadmindedness has urged him to 
drag his subject into touch with the 
present day. Had he stuck to his own 
field he would have written a valua- 
ble, authoritative work. As it is, his 
naive remarks on the modern stage 
make one take with too many reser- 
vations his learned observations on 
the stage of five centuries ago. 

When Professor Withington is talk- 
ing of the York cycle, of Ralph 
Roister Doister and Gascoigne, of 
fifteenth-century audiences and ac- 
tors, his words have conviction. Even 
the rash of footnotes and unimpres- 
sive quotations can be overlooked. 
The remarks on Shakespeare’s senti- 
mentality and patriotism are original. 
It is the persistent attempt to lug 
The Green Pastures and Sean O’Casey 
into some strange relationship with 
Everyman that grows so annoying. 

The book may, by chance, send a 
few earnest students to glance at the 


remarkable early morality plays of| § 


Plantagenet England. And it may 
warn a few more earnest students of 
drama that a fear of specialization is 
as wasteful as glorification of it. 


Luigi Pirandello, by Walter Star- 
kie. Dutton: $2. 
DOZEN years ago Professor Starkie 
defended Pirandello and the new 
Italian drama with a lively little vol- 
ume that was too ecstatic and partial 
to be entirely reliable as criticism. 
This year he is reissuing his book, with 
annotations, completions and fresh 
appreciations. The author’s idea of 
keeping an old work abreast of his 
new ideas and information is com- 
mendable, but the best chapters still 
remain those written while he was 
plunged in the thick of the post-war 
theatre battles in Rome and Milan. 
His remarks on the complexity of 
Pirandello’s last years are vague and 
indecisive, and his enthusiasm has be- 
come too attenuated to allow the new 
work to ride vigorously above its 
defects as the first issue did. 


Pre-Classic Dance Forms, by Louis 

Horst. Dance Observer: $2. 

oy HORST has picked out a group 
of dance forms to serve as the 

basis of an analysis which will illu- 

mine their structure in relation to 

their own social background and their 





THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 





Formerly $5206. 


New Edition $4.00 


MY LIFE IN ART 
by | 


CONSTANTIN | 
| 









STANISLAVSKY 


“This is one of the most re- 
markable books about the thea- 
tre that I have ever read, and 
I heartily commend 


it to the 
pyre —e ae those 
who are young.”’—St. John 
Ervine in the London Obser- 
ver. Illustrated. 586 pages. 


For sale at all book stores 
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A STUDY OF THE 
MODERN DRAMA 


SECOND REVISED EDITION 
By Barrett H. Clark 


A study and appreciation of the 
best plays, European, English 
and American, of the last half 
century. Long considered the 
standard work in its field, this 
volume has now been thoroughly 
revised and enlarged with much 
new added material to bring it 
completely up to date. $3.50 


THE WHITE BRIDGE 


By HILDEGARDE FLANNER, au- 
thor of “ Mansions.” A striking 
one-act play offering unusual 
possibilities in character inter- 
pretation for amateur groups. 50c 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 

























































DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


WS fardiche & Srasllach $4.00 
OM Tolea rockon. 





ACTORS 
3.50 
ONE Ph aes pa IN 
end Ot Sve PLAYS AND et 
onan eanow FIGURE _ 
THEIR a 
Benjamin March 2.50 
naam Ay THE LEFT 
Ben W. 1.50 
COSTUMING THE BIBLICAL PLAY 
Lucy Berton 1.35 
ONE ACT PLAYS 
ed. by William Kozlenko 2.00 
EGG a OTHER PLAYS 
W. B. Yeats 2.00 
TRIAL A JUDGE 
2.00 
GHOST OF YANKEE DOODLE 
Sidney 2.00 
TOWN 
Thornton Wilder 2.00 
ON BORROWED TIME 
Paul Osborn 2.00 
GLADSTONE 
Hugh R. Williamson 1.25 
TOWERS 
Thomas Job 75 


48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 


NY. 


present interest for students and 
teachers of the dance. These are the 
pre-classic court dances — pavane, 
galliard, sarabande, gigue, minuet, 
and so forth — ‘classic in form and 
stylized in the highly decorous court 
manner of the early sixteenth cen- 
tury’; and nobody could serve his 
useful and clarifying, even if re- 
stricted, purposes better than Mr. 
Horst has done in this little volume. 











Men, Women and Tenors, by 
Frances Alda. Houghton, Mifflin: 
£3.50. 

HE jacket describes this as ‘a 

lusty, witty book of recollections 
and revelations’, but the description 
is hardly justified. In spite of a few 
flashes of what may pass as wit, the 
book is gossipy and, at times, ill- 
natured. If the avowed purposes and 
charms of the authoress ‘fad been 
put forward less blatantly, the read- 
er’s response might have been more 
sympathetic. The book deals with a 
period of brilliant operatic history in 
New York, undeniably interesting in 
its material, recalling as it does to the 
observer of those days many agreea- 
ble memories. It is also easy reading; 
and for these reasons it will make an 
appeal to the lover of opera. 
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The Law of Stage, Screen and Radio, 
by Roger Marchetti. Suttonhouse. 
Literary Property, by P. Wittenberg. 
Messner: $2.75. 
Ep Law of literary property is so 
involved and technical and its 
ramifications are so little understood 
that two books which aim to stress its 
importance and to clarify its meaning 
are useful additions to the field. But 
their treatment must necessarily be 
superficial if directed to the layman’s 
attention and neither of these books 
is more than that. They will serve 
their purpose best if they induce any 
reader who has to meet a problem 
concerning literary property to seek 
professional advice at once. 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


Premieres 


Burmese Drama, by Maung Htin Aung. 
Oxford: $4.50. Study of Burmese 
Drama, its origins and history. 


Music and Sound, by Ll. S. Lloyd. 
Oxford: $3.50. Non-mathematical 
study of how sounding bodies vibrate. 


Of Men and Music, by Deems Taylor. 
Simon and Schuster: $2.50. ‘Musical 
shop talk on non-professional plane.’ 


Don Giovanni, by Paul Stefan. Herbert 
Reichner Verlag: RM 4. Die Zauber- 
ite, by Paul Stefan. Herbert Reichner 
Verlag: RM 3. Histories of the operas 
and their great performers. Illustrated. 


Hamlets Flucht in den Tod, by Rich- 
ard Flatter. Herbert Reichner Verlag: 
RM 1.50. A new study of Hamlet. 


The History of Motion Pictures, by 
Bardéche and Brasillach. W. W. Nor- 
ton: $4. Translated by Iris Barry. 


The World at My Shoulder, by Eunice 
Tietjens. Macmillan: $3. Autobiogra- 


phy. 

Composers in America, by Claire Reis. 
Macmillan: $3.50. The period from 
IgI2 to 1937. 


Eternal Flight, by Lotte Lehmann. 
Putnam: $2.50. Novel by a great singer. 





Plays in Print: 


Shadow and Substance, by 
Carroll; I'd Rather be Right, 
S. Kaufman and Moss Hart; 
Boy, by Clifford Odets; Susan an 
by Rachel Crothers; Father 
Miracle, by Brian Doherty; 
Choice, by S. N. Behrman; A. 


by Fean Giraudoux. Random i 
$2, each. 


The Cradle Will Rock, by 
stein. Random House: $1.50, — 
Reflected Glory, by George Kelly; 5 
Fohnson, by Paul Green. % 
French: $2, each. 3 
First Person Singular, by Rye 
Clements; Ladies Alone, by 
son and Clements; Abie’s Irish 
by Anne Nichols. Samuel Fre 
each. 4 































Monsignor’s Hour, by Emma 
Samuel French: $.35. 


On Borrowed Time, by Paul i 
Knopf: $2. & 
The Boy David, by ¥. M. Barrig 
Ghost of Yankee Doodle, by & 
Howard. Scribner: $2, each. 


Barchester Towers, by Thomay 
Stage Door, by Edna Ferber andG 
S. Kaufman; Seven Sisters, by Ei 
Ellis. Dramatists Play Servicer] 

each. # 


The Prince and The Pauper, by Ch Che. 
lotte Chorpenning; Radio Rescut,b 
Charlotte Chorpenning. Dramatists Pl 
Service: $.50, each. 

The Feast of Ortolans, by Maes 
Anderson; Western Night, by Beh 
Smith and Robert Finch. Drama 
Play Service: $.35, each. 

The White Bridge, by Hildegarde Fim 
ner. Appleton-Century: $.50. 


Electra, translated by Francis Fog 
son. William Scott: $1.50. 















































In Old Kentucky, by Charles Daw 


The Fine Book Circle: $3. 


No Women Wanted, by William? 
Davidson and Sara Sherman Pry 
Dramatic Publishing Company: $f 
Good King Wenceslaus, by Cloyd Hes 
Dramatic Publishing Company: $# 


Dancing Dolls (puppet plays), by Ham 
burg Puppet Guild. French: $.75- 
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ONE LIFE 


Meyerhold planned last year an elaborate dramatization of the young novel- 
ist Ostrovsky’s life and conversion to Communism, but the play failed to 
reach Moscow theatregoers. Stewart Chaney, who watched the final dress re- 
hearsal, has sketched a poignant scene from the production and describes it 
enthusiastically. ‘The death scene of one of Ostrovsky’s comrades is cer- 
tainly the finest conception of death seen on any stage. Using orchestral 
music as the necessary accompaniment, Meyerhold with his miraculous 
talent has caught the essence of that moment when consciousness leaves the 
body. . . . The sound of the orchestra is broken by a vision in which the 
dying boy dreams his home is being raided by the Cossacks. In his horror he 
shrieks above the now chaotic rhythm and melody of the music, which sub- 
sides again into the droning hum. Then comes another melody. His sister is 
playing the piano. Again the droning noise, and his head drops — silence.’ 
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MANHATTAN THEATRE 
COLONY 


Ogunquit, Maine 
Twelfth Season — Ten Weeks 
JULY and AUGUST 


Junior Members are eccepted at the Colony for 
treining in all branches of the technique of the 
STAGE, SCREEN end RADIO. Junior Members 
heve their own theatre in which public perform- 
ences ere given regularly. If in these eppeerences 
they manifest sufficient talent end training to 
justify it they ere invited to pley with the Profes- 
sional Acting Compeny at the OGUNQUIT 
PLAYHOUSE. 


Prospectus of the work may be obtained from 


WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 
254 West 54th Street New York, N. Y. 








GLOUCESTER 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


Gloucester, Mass. 

19th Season 

July 2 — August 27 
ACTING » MENSENDIECK « PRODUCTION 

and related courses 
Two companies 
Weekly Public Performances 

INTENSIVE COURSE IN CHORAL SPEAKING 

August 29 to September 5 
For circular address 
F. M. Evans and F. D. Cunningham 
112 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 





Rocky Neck 








Plymouth Playhouse 


MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


offers an attractive summer to the 
theatre student 
COURSES: Acting Technique, Diction, Voice 


Production, Stage Movement, Make-Up and Cos- 
tume, Preperation for Radio, Stege-Creft, Play 
Directing 
FEATURES: Pertormances when werrented with 
professione! compeny 
Students’ productions of new scripts in the Playhouse 
Splendid facilities for all summer sports 
TEN WEEKS: June 27 — September 3 
Enrollment Limited 
For prospectus eddress: Connecticut Players, Inc. 
Milford, Connecticut 

















—--, THE BARN 
{NEW LONDON PLAYERS BE AWHOUSE 














J Near Lake Sunapee 
NEW LONDON 
, —, N. H. 


Sixth Season — July 1st to Sept. 5th 


THE NEw LONDON PLAYERS 
of New Hampshire 
Affiliated Student Group 
Accredited by the Curry School of Boston 
Each student guaranteed at least three playing parts 
Direct Josephine E. Holmes 
Dorothy A. Claverie 
251 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
New York Representative: Nancy Cushman 
117 W. 58 St., N. Y. C. Circle 6-1610 
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Tessas 


See for 
Y ourself 


Attractions current in New York, a i1st 
of those that have closed since the last 
recording and some to look forward to 
(dates indefinite). The opening dates 
appear in parentheses after the title. 
Also a list of attractions scheduled for 
the summer theatres. 


ON THE BOARDS 


rOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1033 
drama adapted from the Erskine Cald- 
well novel by Jack Kirkland. Producers: 
Kirkland and Grisman. 

YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU (Dec. 
14, 1936 .) by George S. Kaufman 
and Moss Hart. Producer: Sam H. Harris. 
With Henry Travers and Josephine Hull. 


ROOM SERVICE (May 19, 1937) by John 
Murray and Allen Boretz. Producer and 
director: George Abbott. 


SUSAN AND GOD (Oct. 7) comedy by 
Rachel Crothers. Producer: John Golden. 
With Gertrude Lawrence, Paul McGrath 
and Nancy Kelly. 


I'D RATHER BE RIGHT (Nov. 2) musical 
comedy by George S. Kaufman and Moss 
Hart. Songs by Rodgers and Hart. Pro- 
ducer: Sam H. Harris. Setting by Donald 
Oenslager. With George M Cohan, Taylor 
Holmes and Bijou Fernandez. 


GOLDEN BOY (Nov. 4) by Clifford Odets. 
Producer: Group Theatre. Settings by 
Mordecai Gorelik. With Frances Farmer, 
Luther Adler, Jules Garfield and Morris 
Carnovsky. 

JULIUS CAESAR (Nov. 11) Shakespeare's 
history in modern dress. Producers: 
Wells and Houseman. Settings by Samuel 
Leve. Music by Blitzstein. With George 
Coulouris and Orson Welles. 


OF MICE AND MEN (Nov. 23) John 
Steinbeck’s dramatization of his novel. 
Producer: Sam H. Harris. Directed by 
George S. Kaufman. Settings by Donald 
Oenslager. With Wallace Ford, Broderick 
Crawford and Claire Luce. 


HOORAY FOR WHAT! (Dec. 7) musical 
satire by E. Harburg, Howard Lindsay 
and Russel Crouse. Producer: Lee Shu- 
bert. Direction and settings by Vincente 
Minnelli. With Ed Wynn. 

PINS AND NEEDLES (Dec. 25) revue 
with music and lyrics by Harold J. Rome. 
Sketches by Arent, Blitzstein, Eisenberg 
and Friedman. Producer: Labor Stage. 






BACHELOR BORN (Jan, 25) & 
lan Hay. Producer: Lee Shy 
rected by Frederick Leister. With . 
Simpson and Frederick Leister. 


SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE (jy, 
1938) drama by Paul Vincent 
Producer: Eddie Dowling, 
Peter Godfrey. Settings by Day; 
man. With Sir Cedric Hardwick 
Allgood and Julie Haydon. 

ON BORROWED TIME (Feb. 3) 
adapted by Paul Osborn from Ly 
Watkin’s novel. Producer: Dwight p 2 
Wiman. Directed by Joshua 
tings by Jo Mielziner. With 
Digges, Dorothy Stickney, Frank 
and Peter Holden. 

OUR TOWN (Feb. 4) by Thornton W s 
Produced and directed by Jed 5 
With Frank Craven, Evelyn Varden gy . 
Martha Scott. ; 

WHITEOAKS (Mar. 23) dramatizatigg b 
Mazo de la Roche of her novel, 
Anglo-American Productions, Settings) 
Norris Houghton. With Ethel] Barry 


and Harry Ellerbe. 


WHAT A LIFE (Apr. 13) comedy a 
rr 


— 

















































ford Goldsmith. Producer: 
With Ruth Matteson, Betty 
Ezra Stone. ’ 

THE CIRCLE (A pr. 18) revival of 
Maugham’s comedy by W. ee 
Directed by Bretaigne Windust, % 
Grace George, Tallulah Bankhead, Dem 
Hoey and John Emery. 

HEARTBREAK HOUSE (A pr. 29) reve 
of Shaw's play. Producers: Welles g 
Houseman. With Mady Christians Ome 
Welles and Vincent Price. 


WASHINGTON JITTERS (May2)éam : 
R 
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tization by Boruff and Hart of Trumky 
novel. Producers: Actors Re rtory at 
Theatre Guild. With Fred Ss 
Will Geer. Settings by Lawrence Gi 
wasser. 

THE MAN FROM CAIRO (May4) 
by Dan Goldberg from the Frenk¢ 
Yvan Noe’s Christian. Producer: Mice 
Todd. With Joseph Buloff, Helen Cie 
dler and Viola Roache. 


I MARRIED AN ANGEL (May 1) oe 
cal version of a Hungarian comedy§ 
Janos Vacsary. Producer: Dwight 
Wiman. Lyrics and score by Rodgersa 
Hart. Directed by Joshua Logan. Settig 
by Jo Mielziner. With Dennis Km 
Vera Zorina and Walter Slezak. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
LADY AT LARGE (May 16) fare} 
Philip Goodman. Producer: Milton S 
bert. Directed by John Hayden. Settm 
by Watson Barratt. With James Rem 
and Margot Grahame. 
THE TWO BOUQUETS ( May 31) intime 
play with music by Eleanor and 
Farjeon. Producers: Marc Connelly 
Bela Blau. Directed by Mr. Connem 
Choreography by Paul Draper and 
tumes by Raoul Péne du Bois. With! 
Carroll, Robert Chisholm and Ga 


srune 
CLOSED 
MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR (Ar. 14-16 
THE WILD DUCK Apr. 15-16 
BROTHER RAT (Dec. 16, 1937-A pr. 2:4 
1037-AM4 














A DOLL’s HOUSE (Dec. 27. 
1938 

THE SEA GULL (Mar. 28-A pr. 30 
ESCAPE THIS NIGHT (A pr. 22-30 
SCHOOLHOUSE ON THE LOT | Mar. 22-May 
ALL THE LIVING (Mar. 24-May 7 
EYE ON THE SPARROW (May 3-7 
ONCE IS ENOUGH ( Feb. 15-May 14 
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metre the ae, 
VIOLA R ROACHE 


Fencin caeaiion by 
GEORGE'S SANTELLI 


Courses uate July 5th 
For laformation write <. ta 
i irector, Coun atre, 
Managing Direc a 


to Plays of Sixth Season: Ten Weeks 


Seite, Fae ae — Seve up to 25% 


write to at Office, 
THEATRE, SUFFERN 











Room 602 


ROCKRIDGE | 


SCHOOL .*: 
‘THEATRE, 


CARMEL. NEW 


BLANCHE YURKA| 


8 WEEK COURSE 
8 STAR INSTRUCTORS 


Hilda Spong Kathryn Collier 

Jacques Cartier Robert Champlain 

Emily Harford Avery Jay Jostyn 

James Hagan Nathaniel Edward Reeid 

Motion picture technique under the direction of W. 

pond Cozine, who made screen tests for Fred Astaire, 
Rogers, Kay Francis, Helen Hayes, and hun- 

dreds of other Hollywood stars. 


WALE for Boghrlet— 


_ me 


soe 
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RKO Bidg., Radio City, 











Lake Whalom Theatre 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY PALMERTON, Managing Director 


ANNOUNCING FIFTH SEASON 


@ A company of established professional play- 
ers in a series of Broadway successes. 


@A limited number of students will be ac- 
cepted. Practical professional training and 
participation in all departments of the theatre. 
No theory. No prolonged courses. Students who 
qualify will appear with the regular acting 
company. 


@ Beautiful theatre. Large thoroughly equipped 
stage. Delightful surroundings. 
Apply 


GUY PALMERTON, Box 128 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 








WESTON 
PLAYHOUSE 

















Weston, Vermont 
Second Season 10 Weeks 
June 27 —Sept. 3 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


@ Public performances wee kly with 
sional company. 


@ Weekly Radio Broadcasts. 
@ Classes: Acting — Voice — Bc dy Technique 


— Dance — Scenic Design — Production 
— Make-Up — History of the Theatre. 


or folder address 


HARLAN F. GRANT, Director 
Boston Conservatory, Drama Dept. 
26 Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts 


profes- 





SU MMER CIRCU IT 


NIY THEATRE], cantorna NITED STATES 


HOLLYwoop — El! Capitan College of the 
Theatre. Summer Drama Festival. Opening 
uly 15, new play weekly for ten weeks. 
lays include: Holiday, Post Road, Call It a 
Day, Liliom, Tonight at 8:30, As You Like 
It, Macbeth, The Taming of the Shrew, Romeo 
and Juliet, The School for Scandal. 
PASADENA — Community Playhouse. Gil- 
mor Brown, director. Midsummer Drama 
Festival. June 27—July 2, Arms and the Man: 
July 4-9, Major Barbara; July 11-16, Heart- 
break House; July 18-23, On the Rocks: July 
25-August 13, Back to Methuselah. 


STANFORD — Stanford University. Waldemar 
Johansen, technical director. July 21-23, 


| Camille in Roaring Camp, by Thomas Wood 


Stevens; August 3-6, Days Without End; 
August 18-20, Uncle Tom's Cabin; August 
23-24, a modern American play. 


Colorado 
CENTRAL city — Opera House. Robert Ed- 
mond Jones, director. July 16—-August 1, 
Ruy Blas. 


Connecticut 

CLINTON — The Players Theatre, Jackson 
Halliday, director. June 27 to September 5. 
LITCHFIELD — Litchfield Summer Theatre. 
Charles O. Carey, managing director; Ran- 
dolph Carter, director. Opening May 31 for 
fourteen weeks. Plays include: Unfatthfully 
Yours (new), by Hally Pomery; The End of 
Night; Brande; Stage Door; Tonight at 8:30; 
Yes, My Darling Daughter; The Barker; 
Night Must Fall; Boy Meets Girl; The Circle; 
They Knew What They Wanted; Candida; 
All The World's Fair (new musical), by 
Paul Denniker. 


NORWALK — Theatre in the Woods. Greek 
Evans and Henriette Wakefield, directors. 
Opening June 20 for eight weeks. July 1, 
Pink Lady; July 15, Fortune Teller; July 29, 
Red Mill; August 12, Rio Rita; August 29, 
Robin Hood. 

WESTPORT — Country Playhouse. Lawrence 
Langner and Armina Marshall, directors. 
Opening June 20 for ten weeks. Alternating 
ten productions with Westchester Play 


house, Mt. Kisco, New York. 
Delaware 
ARDEN Robin Hood Theatre. Edwin Ross 


and Robert C. Schnitzer, managers. Open- 
ing June 7; Tuesday—Saturday nights. Plays 
include: Co-respondent Unknown, Tonight at 
8:30, The Circle, Night Must Fall, Post Road, 
The Milky Way, On Stage, The Devil Passes, 
Another Language, Invitation to a Murder. 


Maine 
BOOTHBAY — Boothbay Playhouse. George 
\. Brown, director. June 29—September 3; 
Wednesday-Saturday nights. Spring Dance, 
Outward Bound, Party's Over, Michael and 
Mary, Dear Brutus, A Murder Has Been Ar 
ranged, Urania (new) by George V. Brown, 
The First Apple, Tweedies, Smilin’ Through. 
OGUNQUIT — Ogunquit Playhouse. Walter 
Hartwig, director. June 27-September 3; 
Monday-Saturday nights; matinee Friday. 
June 27, Yes, My Darling Daughter, with 
Florence Reed; July 4, Room Service: July 
1, Fata Morgana, with Elena Miramova; 
July 18, Brief Moment, with Glenda Farrell; 
July 25, Liliom, with Tonio Selwart; August 
11, Frances Starr in play to be announced; 
August 8, Romance, with Cornelia Otis Skin- 
ner; August 15, Time and the Conways, with 
Nance O' Neill. 
SKOWHEGAN — Lakewood Theatre. Melville 
Burke, director. May 28-September 26. 
Plays include: Yes, My Darling Daughter, 
Good Morning, Penny Wise, The Constant 
Wife, Outward Bound, Room Service, Tonight 
at 8:30, Tovarich, Déclassé, Stop-Over, You 
Can't Take It With You, Let’s Never Change 
(Continued on second following page) 
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ABNASSETT THEATRE COLONY, 


John pungeren Joseph Lawren 
Managing Director General M anager 


The “Aristocrat’’ of Summer Theatres 


(1) Two theatres — Professional and Experimental. 
(2) All inclusive courses in advanced aneed eens theatre 
for teachers, directors, 
) Seudent actors appear Scien seguiat audiences 
and talent scouts. 
Free golf, tennis, bathing, boating, bowling, etc. 


Community and educational drama. t 
weeks’ course for teachers only. Under di 
of Nina B. Lamkin. 


4 weeks — New York; 4 weeks — Nabnassett 














REGISTER NOW Write for Booklet 
Address all inquiries to 
NABNASSETT THEATRE COLONY 
Lake Nabnassett 














The PENINSULA 
PLAYERS 


Summer Theatre Colony 
in Wisconsin's North Woods 


on the shores of Green Bay 
FOURTH SEASON 


The colony offers unusuel edventeges to en epprentice 
group. 

@ Actue!l experience with professional cast in the Wherf 
Theetre end the Theatre in « Gerden. 


@ Participation in every phese of theetre work. 
Music Dencing Sports 
8 weeks: July 5-August 29 
For catalogue address 


CAROLINE B. FISHER 
P.O. Box 509, Hollywood, Califormie 



















Poe AM Oa 


BRIDGEHAMPTON 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
10 WEEK SEASON 
June 27th to Sept. 3rd 


UNIQUE AND UNUSUAL 
a Keys to to Broadway” 


Students play the matinees of all productions. 
Recordings by students submitted to Broaed- 
casting Companies 
Students pley with the Professione! Company. 
Students gueranteed to be seen by Mane- 
ers, Producers and Picture Executives 
0-operation will be given in securing Pro- 
fessional Engagements 
Competent end practice! instruction in every 
branch of the Theetre 
Rapid individue!l advencement insured by 
limited enrollment 
Apply to— EDGAR B. MASON 
Suite 1304, 1501 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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“Covering Western Connecticut” 
Charles O. Carey's 


Litchfield Summer Theatre 
and 
The Litchfield Hills Players 


SUMMER SEASON 1938 
PROFESSIONAL COMPANY...... 
TOURING COMPANY..........-- 10 WEEKS 


COMPLETE PRACTICAL TRAINING 
FOR STAGE AND SCREEN 


Weekly Public Performances 
Living Costs Only 


Write 


The Charles Carey Company of 
New York 1928) 


110 West 44th Street, New York City 
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MOHAWK DRAMA FESTIVAL | ney Liane al - 


AND INSTITUTE OF THE THEATRE BERKSHIRE MALV E RN 








CHARLES D. COBURN, Director 


mise ..|| PLAYHOUSE || FES TIVA] 


H x UN ch Ado About Nothing,” “High 
érum Oo ut jothing, ig . 
Tor,” “School for Scandal,” “A Texas Steer,” | Stockbridge, Mass. 
and two other great plays. 
Charles 


and Guest Stars, supported by a |} | WILLIAM MILES, Director 


distinguished professional Company. it 


INSTITUTE: ugust 27 
Practical on Jonal Theatre Training for 35 quali- |} | Announces Eleventh Season 


Professi 
fied (Co-ed) students who work and perform 
with the Festival Company under an unusual, co- |f | and the 
ordinated plan. CERTIFICATES GRANTED. |] | 
Complete tuition for 8 weeks, $120. Chartered |} | 


by New York State Board of Regents. || APPRENTICE GROUP | 
| 








Worcestershire, England 











DANCE CLASSES for children and adults con- |} | 
ducted by /rene and Phyllis Marmein. 















































dt Fetal, nace or Dues Cover 1] Training in acting through class _In association with 
L—__. Union College, Schenectady, N.Y. | = work, individual instruction, stu- CEDRIC HARDWICKE 
, the work of a distinguished acting | | Aug. 1 to Aug. 27, 1938 
Willard G. Gernhardt, New York ‘| company. Nine weeks beginning 
$1 producer and director, is pleased 45 Plays by 
to announce the opening of U June 97. awe Ab 
9 ~ -_ ou BERNARD SHAW. . ... Three Plays 
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Re Teantas en | Visiting Stars of Recent Seasons JAMES BRIDIE. .. World Premiere || | 
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THE SHAKESPEARE UST as you now look forward 
FORTNIGHT HOSTELRY | g to pro new issue of Theatre 


STRATFORD-ON-A VON Arts Monthly, so will you 


offers informal courses by actors from the Memorial grow fond of GLOBE, intimate jour- 

Theatre, unique social! activities and homelife in an | f l K f 
elit teem, nal of travel. Know at first hand the 
JULY 5-10 AUG. 9-15 reading convenience of this pocket- 
JULY 19-AUG. 1 AUG. 16-29 size magazine (130 pages) with its 
Additional dramatic classes during July colorful illustrations and full page 
Distinguished Sponsors Address Director photographs. Meet ina new setting 
MISS FANNY BRADSHAW writers well established in the lit- 


136 East 67th St., New York 
erary firmament end make the ac- 


quaintance of bright new stars 
ascending. Send a dollar today for 
the special offer or ask for a com- 








DRAMATISTS plimentary copy so you can see for 


yourself. 
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PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


INTIMATE JOURNAL OF TRAVE! 


— 








Executive Director 


BARRETT H. CLARK GLOBE MAGAZINES, INC., Dept. TA 

Saint Paul, Minnesota i 
Gentlemen: 1 enclose $1.00 for your special introductory for @ year bid 
Send for 72-page catalogue subscription to GLOBE. _ 
. C Please send me a free specimen copy of GLOBE. fain 
and circulars pes 
ore 
NR. Sn ad boc keen dbudseenscdeneee 60 ene 0-05 aw Os Bssio 
6 E. 39th St, New York City 7 
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CENTRAL CITY 
OPERA HOUSE 


ASSOCIATION 


announces its 


SEVENTH ANNUAL 
PLAY FESTIVAL 


in honor of Colorado Pioneers 
July 16-August 1, 1938 


Robert Edmond Jones 


will design and produce 


7 Ruy Blas 
by Victor Hugo 


938 (translated and adapted by Brian Hooker) 
RICHARD ALDRICH 
Associate Producer 
e Plays with 
Pe Helen Chandler Bramwell Fletcher 
remiere Nance O'Neil Percy Waram 
vail William Senter 
a Tamara will appear in the Teller House Night Club 
— All Colorado's scenic highways lead 
remiere to Central City, whose fabulous mines 
caused the Gold Rush of 1859. 
™ Accommodations may be reserved at 
CO, the historic Teller House, owned and 
s Lid) operated by the Association. 
ee For information address 
‘ICE 
ENG. 1624 Tremont Place, Denver, Colorado 











OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 
48 years national recognition 


e RADIO 
e DRAMA 


Professional and ecedemic training by large steft 
of authorities in Redio and Theatre, Teaching, 
Acting, Directing, Stege, Redio Announcing, 
Redio Script Writing. 

Diplomas and Degrees Offered 
Students may enter any time 
Centrally located in downtown Chicago 
Catalog on request 
Address Dept. 20, 410 S. Michigan Bivd. 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago 








COLUMBIA COLLEGE— 











44th Year 





AVEL Tracy, Una Merkel, Fred Astaire, etc. 
Courses in Acting, Teaching, Directing 
Personal Development and Culture 


DRAMA, SPEECH, VOCAL 
DANCE, MUSICAL COMEDY 


Teachers of outstanding stars including Lee 
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new) by Owen Davis, Brother Rat, Lightnin’, 
Blind Alley, The Awful Truth, The Cricket on 
the Hearth. 

SURRY — Surry Players. Sam Rosen, direc- 
tor. August 2, Ned McCobb's Daughter; 
August 9, Liliom; August 16, Hedda Gabler: 
August 23, The Recrusting Officer. 


Massachusetts 

CENTERVILLE — Mary Young Theatre. John 
Craig II, director; Mary Young, managing 
director. Opening July 1 with a musical play 
followed by a farce. 


CHATHAM — Monomoy Theatre. Roberta 
Barrett and Roger Beirne, directors. Open- 
ing July 2 for nine weeks. Plays include: 
Night Must Fall, Squaring the Circle, Dr. 
Knock, Is Life Worth Living?, A Bill of Di- 
vorcement, Russet Mantle, Conquest. 

DENNIS — Cape Playhouse. Raymond 
Moore, director. June 27, Honey, with Mary 
Brian. 

FITCHBURG — Lake Whalom Theatre. Guy 
Palmerton, manager. Opening June 20 for 
twelve weeks. Plays include: Yes, My Dar- 
ling Daughter, Up Pops the Devil, Let Us Be 
Gay, Room Service, Brother Rat, The Scarlet 
Woman, Ah Wilderness, There's Always a 
Breeze, Small Miracle, Petticoat Fever, Fly 
Away Home. 

GLOUCESTER — Gloucester School of the 
Theatre. Florence Evans and Florence Cun- 
ningham, directors. Opening July 8; Friday- 
Saturday nights, matinee Saturday. 

OAK BLUFFS — Rice Playhouse. Phidelah 
Rice, director. Opening July 4 for nine 
weeks. Plays include: A Doll's House, Pro- 
logue to Glory, Roosty, Tovarich, Bachelor 
Born, Idiot's Delight, High Tor, Judgment 
Day, The Far-Off Hills, Miss Quis. 
PROVINCETOWN — Wharf Theatre. Arthur 
Hanna, director. June 27-September 3; 
Monday-Saturday nights. June 27, God Save 
the King (new) by Olive Murray. 
SAGAMORE Beach Playhouse. Thomas 
Frederick Knight, director. June 27-Sep- 
tember 3, every week-end. 

WESTFORD — Nabnassett Players. John Fer- 
guson and Joseph Lawren, directors. June 
16, Tumbleweed (new), by Julia Ames; June 
22, Within the Law; June 29, The Youngest. 
During July: Moonlight and Noses (new), by 
Aleen Bronson and Jay Victor; That Woman. 


Michigan 

ANN ARBOR — Lydia Mendelssohn Theatre. 
Helen Arthur, executive director. May 16- 
June 18; Tuesday-—Saturday nights, mat- 
inees, Wednesday and Saturday. May 16-21, 
The Ghost of Yankee Doodle, with Aline 
MacMahon; May 24-28, Liliom, with Tonio 
Selwart; May 31—June 4, The Late Chris- 
topher Bean, with Pauline Lord; June 7-11, 
French Without Tears, with Doris Dalton; 
June 14-18, Rain from Heaven, with Jane 
Cowl. 

ANN ARBOR — Michigan Repertory Players. 
Valentine Windt, director; Whitford Kane, 
guest director. June 24—August 19, new play 
weekly. 


New Hampshire 

KEENE Keene Summer Theatre. Freeman 
Hammond, director. Opening June 27. 
Eight plays scheduled. 

NEW LONDON — Barn Playhouse. Josephine 
E. Holmes and Dorothy A. Claverie, direc- 
tors. July 1-August 28; Thursday—Saturday 





hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 


concentrated courses 
june 
midsummer 
september 


regular term starts Sept. 26, 1938 
hanya holm group 


concerts — demonstrations 
1938-39 now booking 

@ 215 west 11 street, new york, n. y. 

~>>SSSLHH_SSSssssssssssssSs 

Intensive Summer Course in 





Dance Technique 
and Composition 
June 6 through July 2 


MARTHA GRAHAM 
LOUIS HORST 


For information address : 


Secretary 
Marthe Greham Studio 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Cis 
Ballet Caravan 


Lincoln Kirstein, Director 


A company of 20 dancers in ballets by 
and with American dancers, choreogra- 
phers, musicians and costume designers 


Concert Management: Frances Hawkins 
11 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








GOODMAN THEATRE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA 


WwW 
MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Heed of Dreams Depertment 


MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistant Heed of Drame Department 
The school operates its own theatre and has « 
highly trained professionel faculty. 
Accredited. Degree and Certificate offered 


e yest iis 1 Course applicable to Stage, Screen, Radio—A 
' foundation in the technical essentials of acting 
8 conjunction with the school’s student stock theatre 
faining system while learning. 


—~ appear in full length plays, a week in each, 
.. Pording Experience necessary to qualify for Pro- 
ssional engagements. 


ial Summer Stock — June, July and August 
) rite Thos, Monroe, Sec’y,66 West 85 St., N. Y.C. 


i 


The courses ere so designed thet students may 
specialize according to their preference and 
ability in ecting, uction or design. 

Limited number of applications accepted. 


For descriptive matter address 





nights. July 1, George and Margaret. 


NOTCHLAND — Notchland Theatre. Florence | 
Morey, director. Opening July 8 for eight 
weeks. Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
nights. Will produce one-act plays and cut 
versions of full-length plays. 

PETERBOROUGH — Peterborough Players. 
Fred Harris, director. June 29—-July 2, 6-0, — 
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The Petrified Forest; July 13-16, 20-23, Call 
It a Day; July 27-30, August 3-6, The 


Importance of Being Earnest; August 10-13, | 


17-20, The Late Christopher Bean; August 
24-27, Stage Door. 


RYE BEACH — Farragut Playhouse. Dor- 
othy Crane, director. Opening July 5 for 
nine weeks. July 5, George and Margaret; 
July 12, new play; July 19, Outward Bound; 
July 26, The Night of January 16th; August 
2, new play; August 9, Jdiot's Delight or The 
Star-Wagon; August 16, Mary of Scotland or 
Reunion in Vienna; August 23, new play; 
August 30, End of Summer or The Second 
Man. 


TAMWORTH — Barnstormers. Edward Good- 
now, director. July 4-September 3. 


WHITEFIELD — Forty Niners. Beatrice Mac- 
Leod, director. July 12-September 3. 


New Jersey 


MOUNTAIN LAKES — Mountain Lakes Little 
Theatre. Sydney Wade Bell, director. Open- 
ing July 9 for ten weeks; Friday-Sunday 
nights. Plays include classic revivals and 
tryout scripts. 


PEAPACK — Auditorium Theater. Cliff Self, 
director. Opening June 29 for eight weeks. 
Plays include: A pron Strings, A Man's Man, 
Peg O' My Heart, Speed, Young Mrs. Win- 
throp, Smilin’ Through. 


New York 


BRIDGEHAMPTON — Hampton Playhouse. Ed- 
ar Mason, director. June 27, Petticoat Fever; 
July 4, Personal Appearance, with Irene 
urcell; July 11, Yes, My Darling Daughter, 
with Margaret Anglin; July 18, Night of 
January 16th, with Nancy Carroll; July 25, 
Three and Two (new), by Arthur Pierson 
and Dr. Francis Golden; August 1, No More 
Ladies, with Mary Brian; August 8, Pur- 
suit of Happiness, with Douglass Mont- 
omery; August 15, Post Road, with Percy 
illbride and Zamah Cunningham; August 
22, Boy Meets Girl, with Phillips Holmes; 
August 29, Dark, Wet Night (new), by Jose 
Zubruk. 


CARMEL — Rockridge Theatre. Robert Good- 
hue, managing director. Opening July 4, 
for six weeks. 


CHAUTAUQUA — Chautauqua Repertory The- 


atre. Frederic McConnell and K. Elmo | 


Lowe, directors. July 10—August 20. July 13, 


15, 30, George and Margaret; July 20, 23, 28, | 


The Night of January 16th; August 4, 6, The 
Amasing Dr. Clitterhouse; August 11, 
The Comedy of Errors; August 18, 20, French 
Without Tears. 


CLINTON HOLLOW — Reginald Goode The- 


atre. Reginald Goode, director. June 9, Anne | 
of Green Gables; June 16, The Royal Family; | 


une 23, Berkeley Square; June 30, The Shin- 
ang Hour; July 7, Hay Fever; July 14, Big- 
Hearted Herbert; July 21, Three-Cornered 
Moon; July 28, The Nut Farm; August 3, 
Seven Sisters; August 10, Penny Wise; Au- 
gust 17, The Skull; August 25, When Ladies 
eet; September 5, Charlie’s Aunt. 


LAKE PLACID — Lake Placid Players. Kath- 
leen Burnett and Elizabeth Stearns, direc- 
tors. Opening July 26 for six weeks. Plays 
include: Yes, My Darling Daughter, Hay 
Fever, The Animal Kingdom, There's Always 
Juliet, Kind Lady, Petticoat Fever. 


LOCUST VALLEY — Red Barn Theatre. Ar- 
nold Korff and Harry Wagstaff Gribble, 
directors. June 13-September 3. June 13, 
Biography, with Jane Wyatt. 


MAHOPAC — Mahopac Theatre. Norman 
Brace, director. Plays include: Yes, My Dar- 
ling Daughter, Tovarich, Boy Meets Girl, 
First Lady, Let's Be Honest. 


13, | 


” PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


| 


in its 





< DRAMA FESTIVAL 


Nyt June 27 to August 13 


: 
| Again...for the fourth time...the internationally famed 
Pasadena Community Playhouse presents its annual 
Midsummer Drama Festival. This year, beginning June 
27, we offer ‘‘A Cycle of Man and Civilization” ina series 
of seven plays from the pen of the great Irish wit and 
satirist, J tn Bernard Shaw. The plays included are 
Arms and the Man, Major Barbara, Heartbreak House, 
On the Rocks, and the three parts of Back to Methuselah. 
Plan your Southern California vacation to include this in- 


GILMOR BROWN 


CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
General Manager 


33 $0. EL MOLINO AVE. PASADENA, CALIF. 


MT. KIScO —- Westchester Playhouse. Rich- 
ard Skinner and Day Tuttle, directors. 
Opening June 20 for ten weeks. Alternating 
ten pr 
Westport, Connecticut. 


OSSINING — Washington Irving Theatre. 
Alan Fishburn, director. Opening late in 
June for eight productions. 


PAWLING — Starlight Theatre. Maryverne 
Jones, director. May 30-October 1; Monday- 
Saturday nights; matinee Thursday. May 
30, The Far-Off Hills; June 6, Lightnin’; 
June 13, The Royal Family; June 20, Cour- 
age; June 27, A Million Dollars (new), by 
John William. 


SCHENECTADY — Mohawk Drama Festival. 
Charles Coburn, director. July 12—August 
27. Plays include: David Harum, Much Ado 
About Nothing or The Taming of the Shrew, 
High Tor, The School for Scandal, A Texas 
Steer and two other plays. 


SUFFERN — County Theatre. Robert Cutler, 
managing director. June 27—September 11. 
| June 27, High Tor, with Jean Muir. Other 
plays include: Stage Door, The Old Maid, 
Brother Rat, The Distaff Side, First Lady, 
Yes, My Darling Daughter, Great Catherine, 





The Dark Tower, Twentieth Century, The | 


Merchant of Venice with Helen Hayes. 


Oregon 


ASHLAND 
Angus L. Bowmer, director. August 5, 9, 13, 


Hamlet; August 6, 11, The Merchant of | 


Venice; August 8, 12, The Taming of the 
Shrew; August 10, Twelfth Night. 


Pennsylvania 


MOYLAN — Hedgerow Theatre. Jasper Deeter, 
director. May 20, 31, Penny Wise; May 21, 
You Never Can Tell; May 23, Candida; May 





Little Theatre, Citizen 
and 
Everyman Theatre, Hampst 
SCHOOLS of ART e 
DRAMATIC PRODUCH SWS 

EASTER: April 14th to April 4th — tem 
SUMMER: July 29th to 

August 15th to August 29th “= ry 

ber 2nd to September 11th — LONDS 
Unrivalled opportunit f Me 
actual Theatres and historic Pune Sa - 
under famous professional Producers, Publ 
formances of Classic and Modern Plays sive 
members in Everyman Theatre, London, 
Theatre and Open-Air Theatre, Bath. Final 
formances of Festival Plays in London, of 
to Wells Cathedral, Glastonbury Abbey, Sali 
Cotedoal ond senshenee, Beautiful WeeGe, 
centre. Inclusive Course F Session 
ay coed mee shillings. Acco a 
in historical 18th-century i d 
Apply Hon. Sec. ie 


LITTLE THEATRE, CITIZEN 
BATH . a 








FOURTH ANNUAL 


teresting dramatic series. Write for folder of festival facts. | aon 


Supervising Director | 


LAYHOUSE 


uctions with the Country Playhouse, | 
| Virginia 


| ABINGDON 
| terfield, director. 


24, The Emperor Jones; May 25, 
(new), by F. L. Kennedy; May 
the Horizon; May 27, 28, Noah: Ms 
Inheritors (matinee) ; Twelfth Night ( e 


Rhode Island 


MANVILLE — Cumberland Hills PB 


| Edward Brown Yaryan, manager 


Hamlet, with Ian Keith; June 2" 
Malachy's Miracle; June 20, Three 

Horse; June 27, One Sent Gentlemag 
by Raymond Van Sickle, with Leon 
July 4, Tonight at 8:30, with Edig 


MATUNUCK— Theatre-by-the-Sea. Bian 
James H. Parke, Herbert Hirsehm 
rectors. Opening June 28 for tem) 
Plays include: Hay Fever, The Wi 
Rain, Yes, My Darling Daughter, Gi 
Vassar, No More Ladies, Room Sm 
Utopia Limited, The Animal Kia 
Double Door or a new play. 


NEWPORT — Casino Theatre. Helen} 
executive director. Opening July t 
weeks; Tuesday—Friday nights, 
Thursday. 3 


— Barter Theatre. 

June 9-Septemb 
Thursday—Saturday nights. June 94 
raphy; June 16, Spring Dance; June 
Door; June 30, Fashion. 


Vermont 


WESTON 
Grant, 


- Weston Playhouse. 
director. June 30-—Septe 


| Thursday—Saturday nights, matinet 
| day. June 30, Candida. 


oe 


Wisconsin 
FISH CREEK — Peninsula Players. 
Wylie Fisher, director. July 5- 


August 4-6, Lady Windermere’s Fam; 
gust 11-13, The Rivals. 


ENGLAND 


BATH — Little Theatre, _ Citizen 
Consuelo de Reyes, director. 
Drama Festival. July 29-Sept 


| Plays include: The Birthday of the I 
Oregon Shakespearean Festival. | 


The Young King, Those Poor Ti 
Vickie and Albert. 

BUXTON — Old Vic Company. Sir 
Jackson, director. Theatre Festival. 
29—September 17. j 
Malvern Festival. Cedrie 


MALVERN 
27. 


wicke, director. August 1—~August 
include: three plays by G. 


Munro and J. B. Priestley. 
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| July 14-16, At Mrs. Beams; July 1 
| Heartbreak House; July 28-30, The 


yt, 


Shaw, 
| plays by James Bridie, Lord Dunsany, 
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